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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U.S. House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC, December 28, 1984. 

Hon. Benjamin J. Guthrie, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Guthrie: We are pleased to transmit the enclosed re- 
ports entitled "Children, Youth, and Families: 1983, A Year-End 
Report," and "Families and Child Care: Improving The Options. 

These reports, which are transmitted in accordance with bection 
6(a) of House Resolution 16, summarize some of the . "lajor tindings 
of the Committee during the 98th Congress. In addition, the child 
care report, which culminates a year-long bipartisan national initi- 
ative on child care policy, makes specific policy recommendations 

These reports will be followed in January by another docum^^^^ 
entitled, "Activities Report for the Year 1984 of the Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families, 98th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion." 

Respectfully submitted. 

^^"^^'•^^y' George Miller, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 

Youth, and Families. 

Enclosures. 

(Ill) 
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lUTK ODUCTlOft 



Ou. nation I. in ^he .Idxt of social .nd econo.lc trends 
which r.Ue new ch.llengcs for A-erlcn faBlUes. 

one of those challenges for f..llles how to provide the 
best possible care for their children - Is the s./.Ject of this 
report. 

A, the Select Co..itt«e on Children, Vouth. and F.«Mles 

learned In its 1983 nationwide .» "t of fa.illes and 

children, .any .ore fa.HUs face «nor.ous constraint, of cost. 
.vallabiUty. and »«ltablllty In their search for out-cf-ho.e 
car*.* The r.suU I. that there are few acceptable options 
left to parent, a. they carry out their responsibilities as the 
prlBury caregivers for their children. 

It l« this growing problem •- *.lth eMr.ou, stakes 
involving the well-being of .llHons of fa.lHes and children 
- which led the ."^..Ittee to conduct a blp.rtUan national 
Initiative on child care p©ll«:y. 

This report Is the cul.inatlon of that effort. Over 
,Uty.flve national organizations endorsed the Initiative... 

,nd -ore than 160 wltn fro. 22 states ca.e before the 

Co..lttce at hearings and site visits In Dallas. Texas. San 
Francisco. California, and Washington. D-C". Additional 



. ce ■■Children.^ Youth. -^./"iJ^t^ =co..mVe onMlnd;e:1 
?rth;"aSd" alVr\^".^o^.si'^"of\^^^^^eratlves. March. 
see Appendix 1 for list ot endorsing organl rati ons. 

... see Appendices H. HI » 'S^'^t '""Krs i'n 

visits and witnesses. ''"^,,**'ted " ^he "^^^ 

during the sa.e tl.e period. 

Ill 



h*.rln|t held this year 1„ New Htven. Connecticut. Detroit, 
Wchlt.n. and M.ihiniton. D.C. .iso Included testl.ony beerlng 
directly on the concerns of fail lies needing child cere. 

The report Is not • definitive .ntlysl, of etch topic 
raised, but instead Is Intended to represent an overview, or 
survey, of current child care issues as raised by our 
witnesses. As In the 1983 Year-End Report, this suwary report 
has be;n written using the witnesses own words as often as 
practicable. 

PaBlly CoBpesltlon. Work Force Tre n ds .nd Pop ..i ,tlon Shifts 

For the first tl.e In al.ost 30 years, the nu.ber of 
A.erlcan children under ten years of age Is Increasing. By 
1990. there will be 38 .luion children In this group, and 23 
■llllon children under six a 17 percent Increase since 1980.« 

In 1990. there will be nearly three .inion .ore children 
under ten who will live In single-parent households, a 48 
percent Increase In this decade. The growth Is due to 
Increasing rates of divorce and out-of-wedlock births. Nearly 
one child In four In Anerlca will live In a single-parent 
household by 1990, double the 1970 rate. Largely as a result 
of the growing number of single-parent households which 
typically suffer fro. a greater Incidence of poverty, core than 
one-fourth of the total Increase In children under six, and 
■ore than half of the Increase In children under six fro. 
single-parent households, will be poor. 



•See "DoBographlc and Social Trends: I.pllcatlons for Peder.l 
Support of Dependent -Care Services for Children -nM^^. 
Elderly." (select Co..lttee on Children. Youth. .nS FaJiuJ' 
U.S. riouse of Representatives. Dece.ber '1983. prepared by thi 
Congressional Budget Office.) Unless otherwise .i? 
projections are based on this report. °«'»«r*»8e noted, all 
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Nhen children do live with two pirents, chances ire that 
both parents will be e.ployed. Th« lost typical working 
arrange.ent of fa.llles Is the two-earner pattern. Along 
■arrled wo.en with husbands present and children under age six, 
30 percent wt-re In the labor force In 1970, Increasing to 48 
percent In 1984. It Is projected by the Congressional Budget 
Office that, by 1990, 55 percent will be working, an 80 percent 
Increase In twenty years. 

The reality Is that woien are entering the work force as 
never before. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by 
1990, 66 percent of the new entrants Into the workforce will be 
woaen. It Is estimated that 80 percent of wo.en In the 
workforce are of child bearing age, and that 93 percent of the> 
will becoM pregnant at so.e tl.e during their work life. 
Already, In 1984, .ore than half of all .others with children 
under six, mrt nearly half of all .others with children under 
one year of a^e were In the labor force. Clearly, the labor 
force participation rates of aU .others, regardless of .arltal 
statds, have risen substantially In recent decades. 

For the purpose of this report, when we refer to "work" we 
are generally referring to full-tl.e or part-tl.e paid 
e.ploy.ent. Usually this work Is conducted outside the ho.e , 
though not necessarily exclusively. We do not .ean to l.ply, 
however, that the significant nu.ber of .others who re.aln at 
ho.e to care for children and the household do not work. They 
do, they should be valued for doing so, and they shnuld not be 
dlscrl.lnated against by any federal Inco.e or tax poMcy. We 
also do not Intend either to encourage or discourage the entry 
of .others Into the labor force, since that Is a decision 
properly taken by the fa.lly. 



Why Are More Pirent» WorHn g r 



Wo.en enter the work fo-ce for ..ny re.son,. The ..jor 
re.,on reported to the Cclttee. w.5 econo.lc. I„ i983. 25 
percent h.d husb.nd, who e.rned less th.n lio.OOO. .ore th.n SO 
percent h.d husb.nds who e.rned under $20,000. .„d ne.rly 80 
percenr h.d husb.nds who e.rned less th.n IJO.OOO per ye.r. 
over the i.st five ye.rs. .edl.n f..liy 'nco.e h.s declined by 
over nine percent 1„ re.l ter.s. fro. |26.88S In 1979 to 
Ui,S»0 In 1983 (In const.nt doll.rs). I„ .ddltlon. the 
decllnln, re.l v.lue of the feder.l t.x exe.ptlon for 
dependents has .ffected f..lly inco.e. 

Fln.lly, there .re sever.i .mion 5i„gie .others, .„d 
their .ver.ge ye.rly inco.e Is less th.n $10,000. These .re 
-on, the .ost .odest Inco.e fs.liles in A.erlc..- It 1, „ot 
econo.lc.lly re.iistlc for .others in these f..llle. to .bst.ln 
fro. entertni the i.bor force, unless of course, they .re 
un.ble to work, or .re t«ens who .ust co.plete their schooling. 

Win There Be Adeau.t^ rhi i d C.re Under rurrent Pollci>,T 

As . result of these ch.nges in de.ogr.phi cs . in the 
workforce, in f..iiy co.position .nd in the econo.y (including 
outd.ted t.x policies), .inions of f..iiies find it necess.ry 
to look for out-of-hce c.re for their children during working 
•nd coMutini ..ours. This is true evon though these p.rents 
■ty prefer to raise their children entirely .t hce. 

As noted, there are going to be .any .ore young children in 
need of care, and parent* *iii be less available than ever 



The poverty line for a fa.ily of four in 1983 was $10,178. 
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before to c.r.. full-tl.e for the.. The nu.ber of teen.gers - 
, group oft«n relied on for p.rt-tl.e ere - will shrink by 
five .illlon between I960 .nd 1990. Also, .any of the new 
group of young children born between 1984 .nd 1990 will be 
first or second children who will not h.ve • teenage sibling. 
The nu.ber of available grand.others. aunts, and neighbors is 
likely to shrink as .ore wo.en enter the labor force. 

In fact, there is no national data base for child care, and 
esti.ates are drawn fro. a variety of different sources. What 
we know about the supply of child care and the type of 
.rr.nge.ents .ade by parents is li.ited by available data. A 
ll.ited Census survey* suggests that the trend in child care 
•rr.nge.ents of working .others has been away fro. in-ho.e care 
and care by relatives and toward greater reliance on 
out-of-ho.e care by non-relati ves . •* 

For exa.ple. 40 percent of children are cared for by 
relatives both in- and out-of-ho.e. in spite of a constant 
decline since 1958. At that ti.e. 57 percent of the youngest 
children of .others e.ployed full ti.e were cared for by 
relatives. The percentage of youngest children cared for in 
their own ho.es has declined substantially, fro. 57 percent in 
1958 to 26 percent in 1982. 

Of children cared for in out-of-ho.e settings, .any are in 
lnfor.«l care situations. So.e esti.ate that the -ajority of 



. -ru II « ron.ii.. survey of child care arrange.ents . conducted 
r Jl82 is li^ted\y the fact that it reports only child 

in June ^^^i' ^ » .^^.j ' f ° the youngest child under age five. 

No. 129 (June 1982) and No. 117 CJunc ly//;. 
• • Sec Table, page 135, and Chart B. page 137. 
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• 11 out.of-hoM cire Is provided i„ ..f„iiy jiy care ho.es," 
.Ithouih how "el.stlc" . supply this represent, l, „ot cle.rly 
known. Ce„sut estlwtes that l„ 19«2. 19 percent of the 
youngest children of woaen employed full tl.e .re c.red for In 
d.y ere centers .nd nursery schools. 

There Is. however. . ,re.t de.l we c.n s.y .bout current 
resources. Before 1981. Title XX of the Socl.l Security Act 
provided funds to st.tes speclfic.Uy to help low .nd .oder.te 
inco.e f..llie. p.y for child ere. when Title XX w.s 
incorpor.ted into the Soci.l Services Block Gr.nt .s . result 
of the 1911 Cnlbus Budfet Reconcl U.tion Act. funding levels 
were reduced by 21 percent, .nd the t.rgeted I200 .mi on In 
feder.l fund, for child ere were eli.ln.ted. Supportl,,, 
services, like the child ere nutrition progr... h.ve .1,0 been 
reduced. A, . re,ult. the ..jorlty of ,t.te, h.ve reduced 
their child ere ,ervice, for low .nd .oder.te inco.e f..ille,. 

A, u,e of the child ere t.x credit h., lncre.,ed. 
providing .pproxL.tely I.7 billion doll.r. In relief for 
f..llle, who h.ve Incurred child ere expen,e,. it h., beco.e 
the largest , ingle ,oure of funding for child ere. However, 
two-thlrd, of thl, credit goe, to f..liie, with .bove .edl.n 
lnco.e,. .nd none goe, to the .lllion, of f..ille, who l.ck 
,ufflcl«nt dl,po,.ble inco.e to take .dv.nt.ge of it. 

In the prlv.te ,ector. ,o.e e.ployers h.ve begun to offer . 
r.nge of child ere rel.ted ,ervlce, Including re. .r.l 
progr..,. benefit pl.n,. .nd on-,lte center,. There 1, .uch 
potentl.l In prlv.te ,ector «„i,t.nce. It 1, ,tlll. 
unforlun.tely. .n .l.o,t co.pletely unt.pped re,ource. Of the 
,lx .llUon e.ployer. In the United St.te,. .ccordlng to TTie 
Conferene Berd. only l , SOO provide jn^ for. of child ere 
.,,l,t.nce to their e.ployees. 

vUl 



Finally, and lost l.porttntly, the witnesses the.selves -- 
the parents, providers, children, and social scientists - 
convinced us that there ar* very large gaps In current services. 

Malting lists for family day care ho«s and centera for 
infants and after-school pr.gra.s for school-*i.d children are 
co«onplace. Child care for children who are 111 or dls.bJed 
IS extre«ly ll-lted, as Is care for abused and neglected 
children, and for ch'.^Jren of teen parents. Even preschool 
care, the -ost widely available of «n child care. Is 
Inadequate In aany coBBunltles. 

Even when ..Jor barriers do not exist, as In the case of 
parents who c,n afford suitable Infant care, there can still be 
. sho...«e. P-rents have Identified availability, 
.ffordablllty, and lack of Infor.atlon as their -ajor 
proble.s. Because each affects the other, and has varying 
degrees of l.pact on different groups, we cannot attach 
prlaacy to any on«. 

With regard to Infant care In particular, the rapidly 
increasing workforce participation of -others with Infants has 
deepened the Co«lttee's concern about the l.pact of out- 
of-ho-e care on these Infants' e-otlon.l develop.ent. With 
regard to whether the eiotlonal effects of out-of-ho.e care on 
infants are adverse, research findings are -Ixed and not 
daflnltlve. As a result the Co-ittee utges caution. 

All researchers do agree, however, that for Infants as for 
other children, the quality of care, whether In- or out- 
of-hoiie. Is the aost Important factor. 
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Protecting Children in Out-Of-Hoae Care 



Faailies who need to place their children in out-of-ho»e 
care are unanimous in their desire to find safe, nurturing and 
dcvclopBentally appropriate care for their children. The 
necessary rapid expansion of child care opportunities and their 
diversity aeans that we aust do everythUig possible to assure 
the adequacy of child care settings. 

Currently, child care May be provided In schools, nurseries 
or centers, In fa.lly day care ho.es, or ln-ho«e by a relative 
or non-relative. The care may be available full- or part-day 
with or without soae or aany other -hlldren; It aay Include a 
structured educational component, or soae educational eaphasls, 
or be prl.arlly custodial. The Co.-lttee was constantly 
reB*nd«d that care outside the hoae Is as variable as It Is In 
the hose. 

Any of these out-of-hoBe child care arrangements aay be 
licensed or unlicensed, registered or unregistered, depending 
on the state. Requirements included In licensing and 
registration also vary substantially fro« ^tate to state. 

The CoMlttee Is deeply concerned about recent reports of 
abuse In child care, and flraly believes that In addition to 
specific new safeguards, ultiaately the greatest assurance of 
well-being will be provided by the full and active 
participation of the parents. A nuaber of states are changing 
their requirements, but all states need to laprove their 
procedures for preventing child abuse In day care centers. 

Training caregivers. Improving the level of health, safety, 
and sanitation standards, enhancing parents ability to evaluate 
and Interact with day care providers, and Increasing the wages 
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of providers ire til essontlil elepents of upgrading the child 
care systea. Any strategies designed to address child abuse 
■ust be d-jslgned In coordination with strategies to Uprove the 
quality of the child care system overall. 

Examples of Positive Child Care Initiatives 

Although there Is this gap between need and supply, there 
is reason to hope. Our witnesses have presented us with aany 
examples of successful child care efforts. There are enough 
successes, coping frop every kind of sponsor, and meeting a 
wide >/arlety of child care needs that we beHeve they can be 
replicated on a wide scale without requiring new bureaucracies 
or delivery systems. The aodels for success In child care 
already exist (see section II, p. 57). 

For exaaple, with regard to Infant and preschool care, we 
have seen responses ranging froB expanded parental leave 
policies which enable parents to stay hoie during the critical 
first Bonths of Infancy, to corporate on-site centers which 
allow Bothers to nurse and visit their Infants. California 
u«es state funds to serve thousands of pr-sschoolers In what has 
becoBe a young child centered educational systeB. 

Schooi-aged children are being served by "warB lines" In 
soBe coBBunltles. to help theB overcoBe their fears and 
loneliness. Schools are offering, or contracting with licensed 
providers to offer before- and after-school care. There are 
joint school/nonprofit sponsored after-school progrsBS, such as 
the YMCA-run prograB In San Antonio, Texa^. 

Although there are still relatively few exaaples, the 
CoBMlttee has seen how successful eBploycr-sponsored child care 
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initiatives can be. Corporations offer a wide range of 
services, as well as contracting with others. Utah Issues 
offers a flexible benefit plan which will pay for 501 of child 
care. Businesses are providing funds to local governaents and 
agencies to help them develop facilities, and joining with 
other corporations In a few instances to .ake infor.ation and 
referral services available to parents in nearby coaaunities. 

In spite of the difficulty in serving faailies with special 
child-care probleis — teen parents, single parents, etc. 
the CoBBittee has seen sany succcessful projects. Soae 
cowiunities give special child care assistance to single 
parents looking for work or training. There are child care 
prograps for teen parents, like the one in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which allow alBost all to complete school. California has a 
Child Devcjlopaenr Program which serves 6,500 preschool children 
of 5tudent/parents. California also lakr.s special child care 
provisions for disabled children. 



Finally, although still Just a beginning, there are now 
■ore successful c redenti ali ng and training efforts underway. 
These, of course, are designed to help protect and safeguard 
the well-being of the children in child care. Fifteen thousand 
people have received the Child Dcvelopaent Associates 
credential since 1975. The National Association tor The 
Education of Young Children has designed a voluntary 
accreditation program for early childhood centers and schools. 



Suaaary 



Unlike the Year-End Report, this document contains policy 
recoaiendations. It is the Coanittee's view that, as we love 
towards 1990, more faiiilies will need child care. We believe 
the situation will worsen unless parents are given pore child 
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ere options, .nd th.t the g.p In current service* will srow 
wider unless greater attention Is p.ld to specific propos.ls. 
covering . wide r.nge of public .nd prlv.te Initiatives. (See 
page xiv) 

Parents should be .ble to choose ..ong options which they 
believe best .eet their children's needs, whether It is staying 
ho.e full-tl.e or working full-ti.e. or see choice in between. 
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FINDINGS/RECOMMENDATIONS 



FAIR TAX POLICY FOR FAMILIES 

finiiM: The personil and dependent exeiption has 
diminished In value for those fa.iUes raising children in the 
current econo.y. .nd the tax syste.. Including policies 
directed at child care, .ay be directing resources .way fro. 
those faailies .ost in need. 

RecoB.endatlon; Congress should i..ediately revise tax 
policy to ensure that fa.llies raising children are not 
penalired whether they choose to stay ho.e with their children 
or seek out-of-ho.e care. Li.ited federal resources should be 
directed to allow full p.rticlpatlon by fa.illes with little or 
no tax liability. Tax policies considered, separately and 
together, should include, but not be li.ited to. the personal 
and dependent exe.ption. the dependent care tax credit, the 
earned Inco.e tax credit, fa.lly allowances, and the dependent 
care assistance progra.. 

PROTECTING CHILDREN IN OUT-OF-HOME fARF 

finding: The Co..i ttee places great urgency on resolving 
the proble.s of child abuse in child care settings. 
Insufficient policies and resources covering the training and 
compensation of child care workers, health and safety 
standards, coordination with local law enforcement officials, 
and parental involvement severely jeopardize the current child 
care system. 

Rcco.mendatlon! Congress should immediately consider 
discontinuing the flow of federal funds to states that have 
failed to provide adequate health, safety and law enforcement 
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standards for the protection of children in out-of-ho.e care. 
The Secretary of Health and Hu.sn Services «ust expedite ways 
to assist states In preventing child abuse in child care 
settings, including providing .odel guidelines to states for 
regulatory and licensing standards. 

Reco,.endation = The Depart.ent of Health and Hunan 
Services should continue without interruption current nationr.l 
training and credenti all ng progra-s and. in addition, expand 
those efforts to ensure training for fa.ily day care providers 
and Infant caregivers. 

Recommendation : Congress should establish a -odest 
■atchlng fund progra. designed to expand co«unl ty -based . 
information and referral services for parents, and to support 
networks for providers, workers and administrators of child 
care programs. 

« 

TUDBnviNf: PARENTAL INFANT CARE OPTIOHS 

Finding : Although most new entrants into the labor force 
will be women of childbearing age. under current policies they 
still risk losing their Job or substantial income if they give 
birth and stay home for a short period of time with their 
infant. Also, with regard to whether the effects of out-of 
home care on infants are adverse, research findings are mixed 
and not definitive, and as a result the Committee urges 
caution. Quality out-of-home care for infants is costly and .n 
short supply. 

Recommendation : Working with members of the private 
sector, congress should review both the barriers and incentives 
to improving current leave and personnel policies. Policies 
should be developed which do not pen.liie parents for giving 
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birth or spending an acceptable period at ho.e with their 
infants. issues reviewed should include, but not be li.ited 
to, job continuity and possible salary or inco«e adjust.ents. 

SUPPORTING CURRENT CHILD CARE SERVICES 

Flndini: Social and economic trends have added greatly to 
the deaand for child care. Increased numbers of very young 
children and working .others will co.pound these pressures 
throughout this decade. Current child care efforts, which have 
been eroded in recent years, .ust be adjusted to .eet the 
current and expected needs of faailies. 

Recoaaendation; Congress should iwediately provide funds 
under the Social Services Block Grant at the naxi.u. level 
authorized for FY 198S under Title XX of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1397, Sec. 2001-2008), with an e.phasis on child 
care services. 

Congress should require States to disregard an initial 
thirty dollars in Bonthly earnings plus one-third of regaining 
earnings plus work expenses (including reasonable child care 
costs related to epploy.ent), when determining the aiount of 
benefits to which a recipient AFDC fa.ily is entitled. For 
children eligible to pcrticipate in the Child Care Food 
Progra., nutritional supports should Include three .eals and 
two supplements per day per child. 

RecoBBendation: Congress should iMediately review the 
legislative authorities for child care under vocational, 
postsccondary, and training programs to determine if they arc 
adequate to .eet the child care needs of the participating 
parents. Particular attention should be given to adjusting 
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these policies, if necess.ry, to cover -o -e fully 
transition to eaployient. 



EXPANDING TH F THK PRIVATE SECTOR 

Finding : Direct or Indirect eapioyer-sponsored child care 
services will pl.y Increasingly l.port.nt role In ensuring 
adequate child care choices available to fa.llles. There is 
substantial evidence, however, that e-ployers are unaware of 
the extent of the need for child care a.ong their e.ployees. 
This is true In spite of the fact that two-thirds of the new 
entrants Into the work force will be wopen. 

Reco..endation : Congress should develop Incentives for 
private e.ployers to expand the child care options available to 
their employees. The options considered should Include, but 
not be llBlted to, parental leave and personnel policies, 
fringe benefit plans, on- or off-site child cpre centers, and 
Information and referral services. 

Recowendatlon ; Congress should review current barriers 
and possible Incentives to the for.atlon of proprietary and 
other child care facilities. Including fa-lly day care ho.es. 

SCHOOLS AND CHILD CARE 

Finding : Parents and co.-unltles are struggling to provide 
safe, supervised and develop-entall. appropriate before- and 
after-school activities for their "latchkey" children. Better 
uf.e of public schools would help the. achieve these goals. 

RecowendaUon: Congress should provide .ncrntive grants 
to assist public and nonprofit agencies to develop bef- re- and 
aft.-r-school child care progra-s for school age children, using 
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public and private school facilities. These programs should be 
offered on a sliding fee scaie basis to allow for the 
participation of families froi. all inco.e levels. 

nj^: Nearly sixty percent of mothers with children 
ages three to five are now in the labor force. Better use of 
the public schools would expand the nu.ber of safe, affordable 
child care options available to these parents. 

Recowendatipn : Congress should provide incentive grants 
to public and private non-profit agencies to assist local 
school districts and private schools which choose to develop 
programs for four year olds in public schools. One co-ponent. 
If a local school district or private school chooses to 
1-ple.ent such a progra., »ay be directed towards enrichment 
programs for educating disadvantaged children. These programs 
should be offered on a sliding fee scale basis to allow for the 
participation of families from all income levels. 
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I. CHILD CARE NEEDS 



Chapter 1: Care of Infants 



Need 



M>v,r h..fore have so ^anv wothe r* with Infants be. n _ln_the 
workforce. Neither the de.oaraphlr nor anecdotal evidence 
brought to the Co— Itt.,., suggest this situation will change In 
the coalng decade . 

Many -others with young children have entered the w .rkf orce 
In recent years. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
woaen with children under three are entering the labor for:e at 
• very fast pace. I>. 1970, only 26 percent of .arrled wo.en 
with children under three were In the labor force. By 1984, 
that figure had grown to 4<. percent, an 85 percent Increase.* 
Most significant ha-e been the trends In the labor force 
participation rates '.or -others with infants. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, al-ost half of all -others with 
Infants under one ve.r are now in the workforce (46.4 percent), 
a 52 percent Increase since 1976. 

By 1990, it is anticipated that fully half the labor force 
will be co-prised of wo-en, and 80 percent of those wo-en will 
be of child bearing age. Ninety-three percent will beco-e 
pregnant at so-e point during their work lives. (Ill)'* As a 
result, there will continue to be a large and growing need for 



• There are 9.248,000 wo-en with children under three, 48 
percent of w"o. are in the labor force: 2.505,636 •« 'oTo ^'e 
full-tl-e; 1,337,364 are e-ployed part-tl-e; and 564,000 are 
looking for work. 

All nu-bers refer to references found on page 110. 
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infant care. Many exa.plcs of current need were brought before 
the Coaalttee: 



A -iddle inco.e parent fro. suburban Montgo.ery 
County. Maryland, was referred to 60 fa.ily day care 
ho.es. Forty-five had no openings for infants while 
the others did not provide the kind of care she wanted 
for her child. She chose an unlicensed ho.e. but the 
provider left the co«unity soon thereafter. None of 
the local child care centers accepted infants, which 
ieft her the choice of hiring soaeone to provide care 
in her ho.e. However, the cost of in-ho.e ere proved 
too great. The fa.ily first reduced the hours of 
care, and then resu.ed the search for another fa.ily 
day care provider. (2S) 

A career .ilitary couple in Virginia required infant 
care to .eet their unusual work schedules, but the 
■ilitary-s child care centers were closed at those 
ti.es. Their referrals did not take infants, or had 
no openings. They chose to co.bine the services of a 
babysitter and a fa.ily day care ho.e which "is still 
inconvenient and excessively ti.e consu.ing." although 
they are pleased their son is getting good care. (85) 

Other witnesses h«d si.il. r stories of frustration to 
tell. (78, 101. ISO) 

Co..unities throughout the country are experiencing si.iUr 
proble.s meeting the child care needs of very young children as 
well : 
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In Salt Like City, only two centers were taking 
Infants in 1983, and 95 Infants were on their 
waiting lists. (8) 

C.itfornti In Mtrln County, til existing Inf.nt/toddler 
center* ire full ind -ilntiln tctlve wilting 
lists. (11) The YirCA Infint Toddler Center In 
suburbin North Oringe County Is it full cipiclty 
(JO children), ind his hid i wilting list of veil 
over 100 fiBlHei since the center ope-ied In 
1980.(157) In Wilnut Creek, mother ripldly 
developing suburbin coBBUnlty, i new center for 
infints ind preschooler* opened with one child. 
Three lonthi liter there were 105 children on the 
wilting list. (15) 

Te^,, The Zile Corporition In Irving offers »n on-site 

center ind his 25 infinta on Its wilting 
list. (114) A church-b»sed center In Dillts his 
well over JOO children, two-fMrds of who. ir" 
under three yeirs of ige, wilting to be 
enrolled. The dlrectcf believes the need Is -uch 
greiter. He estlBites thit only one out of ten 
fiBllles ictuilly needing cire Is pUced on the 
wilting list. (44) 

IndUn. In i co.piny-wlde survey of Its e.ployees. the 

Lincoln Nitlonil Life Insurance Coppiny of Fort 
N.yne found thit 170 of the J49 e.ployees who 
responded hid Infints under ige two, while none 
of the 29 local child ere centers offered lnf«nt 
care . ( J6) 
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Connecticut A needs assessaent utudy • conducted at the 
Yale-New Haven Hospital confir.ed that the vast 
■ ajority of eaployees who were or would be 
looking for out-of-hope child care were 
interested in on-site care, specifically for 
childrt^n under age three. (47) 

Current Arrangeaents 

While pany fapilien would prefer tn h>v^ . parent stay at 
hope or have a relative or neighbo r care for their voung 
infants, pany are resorting to "rhil d care packa g es" because 
they c.nnot find or afford the type of >r rangepent they wnn^ 
prefer. 

The use of fa.lly d»y care hoaes and group care in other 
facilities Is growing. (See Table, page 135, and Chart A, p.ge 
1J6.) However, fa.lly .e.bers and relatives continue to care 
for the aajorlty of very young children. The only available 
national survey of child care arrange-ents of working .others 
fourd that in 1982, al.ost 30 percent of e-ployed aothers 
placed their infant (under one) in out-of-hope care with <• 
nonrelative.*(219) Al.ost SO percent of e.ployed .others 
placed their infant in the care of . relative 20 percent in 
another ho.e, and 28 percent in their own ho.e. At that ti.e, 
over one million enployed .others had infants. 



• While this, and three previous Census studies, represent the 

cS I'nr *or't;e.'°°A V f*"^""" fo^'Snd^ who''' 

caring for the., it is i.portant to point out the li.ltations 
of the findings. This survey covered only the child r.r^ 

t,l',:Trr'' "P^°y«'' f°r ?helr youngest chuS 

under five yeaxs old. Little re.alns known ab^UtHJT ch d 

^? o D./e'Ti'Tn °/ with .ore than one child' (See 

also page vii in Introduction.) 
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This ll.ited 5urvey. conducted by the United St.te, Bureau 
of the Census, found th.t white coll.r f.-Ules. .nd f.-Hles 
with lnco.es over $25,000. tend to use out-of-ho.e ere by 
nonrel.tlves (either ta.lly d.y ere. babysitters, or group 
center care) to a greater extent than do lower Inco.e. or 
blue-collar faBilies. 

In addition, the survey shows that 17 percent of e.ployed 
.others (ages 18-44) used a "child care package." (-ore than 
onr type of child care arrangement) for their youngest child 
under five years.(219) Wo.en .re -ore lUely to use -ultlple 
types of child care wh.n their youngest child Is three or four, 
rather than when the child Is under one year of age. For those 
fa-llles using -ultlple arrangements, the -ost frequently 
mentioned secondary arrange.ent used Is care In another ho.e by 
. relative, followed by care In the ho.e of a nonrelatlve. The 
census Bureau reports that these types of care are probably the 
.ost flexible, and closest to the child's ho.e. 

Barriers to lpprovl "» Infant Care 

n -1r ' the need for a contlnuo u.s.Jnco.e 

....... tv. often l.p ^^e parents wh^ JMI_w>n^-t^-^ 

..r. for • - fa,lllesA-Wllh_t^^jl°°» 

.nf.nt care ou>»..»e their ow n hoT . escalating costs ..are_. 
■ ajor o'bstacle * 

As the testl.ony and available research Indicate, parents 
have an .xtre.ely difficult tl.e flnd'.ng the child c.re they 
need for their very young children. The .ajor barrier to 
^.proving the availability of Infant care In both fa.lly day 
care hce. and larger group care Is the cost of such care for 
both parents "nd providers . (H . <7. 6^ 
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Inf.nts require .ore individual attention than older 
children; thus, .est states require the presence of more adults 
for infant care than for older children, which increases the 
cost of such care. Many child care providers would like to 
include infant care in their progra.s. but are unable to pay 
the extra wages required. In the unusual circu-stance that a 
program can afford to have an infant component, it is likely 
that the cost, which is often over $125 per week, will be 
beyond the aeans of most parents. 

The director of one Minnesota center, which accepts 
children fro. ages six weeks to twelve years, described the 
changing profile of the parents, and the programmatic changes 
which have priced certain families out of her program: 

Because of high tuition costs, in 1980 Warn World 
orov de .UaV^" ''•^'l**''* Act Grant (cVr o 

niiriif V '""'y* inf'nt center. 

During that time the center operated at capacity with 
2S percent being single parent .a.iUes. However 
since the Community Social Service Act block g^ant 
IVlal h' '"""^ °^ '^^I" """"y*' frequently opi ate 
fn'?he\^VnrVn7er'.r645^^' "° single-parent^hi^dre„ 

The economic consequences for parents who would choose to 
care for their infant themselves, especially in the first 
■onth., can also be severe. In spite of this, many parents are 
willing to make financial sacrifices in order to remain at 
home. One California family decided to forego a second income 
so that the mother could stay home full time with 
infant. (62). A Connectic t family weighed many factors 
deciding that the father would give up his Job to be a 
"housc-hushand." The fact that fhe mother's job provided 
better benefits for a family, Including doctor's office visits 
and medication, Influenced their choice. As the father 
reported, "th-! consequences of any decision Involved sacrifice 
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on our part. It was • ■•tter of btlinclng the pros and 
cons. "(1 37) 

Many parents, however, cannot afford to lose their second 
(or only) paycheck, and cannot risk losing their Job altogether. 

Th« United states Is one of the few i ndustrl all led 

countries without a national pa rentil leave policy. As_a 

result panv faallles. who must f"' their Infants 

while thev are at work, face added barriers . 

Many witnesses recoiiended paid parental lehVJ policies as 
a way to improve parental child care choices, regardless of the 
family's financial situation. (28, 88, 1S4, 159, 163) 

There are three -ajor components to parental leave 
policies: disability, paid leave and unpaid leave. Following 
the passage of the 1978 Pregnancy Discrimination Act, companies 
were required to treat pregnancy a^id childbirth as any other 
short-tera disability. 

Dlsiblllty Is paid leave for biological -others which 
covers the tl.e • woman Is medically "disabled" by her 
condition. Length of leave Is determined by medical opinion. 

A paid leave policy Is leave other than disability designed 
•s ■ benefit to allow working parents to spend a certain amount 
of time at home with their new baby Ithout loss of incoM. 

Unpaid leave may be offered either alone or In conjunction 
with one or both of the other leave options. This type of 
leave used to be offered to mothers only, but Is Increasingly 
being offered to both parents and Is often referred to as 
"child care leave," or "personal leave." 




A New York org.nli.tlon, Catalyst, has Just completed a 
nationwide survey of the parental leave policies of the 
"Fortune 1500," the top 1.000 Industrial, and 500 financial and 
service companies in the United states. Three hundred 
eighty-four of these coipanles participated In the survey (a 
26.3 percent participation rat«). 

It should be noted that for the purposes of this survey, 
only parental leave policies (paid or unpaid) having a 
guarantee of a job upon return to work were Included In the 
survey findings. Catalyst believes that If employees can 
technically take a "leave." but have no Job guarantee, "then In 
effect they are resigning fro, the co.pany. with only a 
possibility of being rehired. "(1J6) 

The prelUlnary findings show that 95 percent of the 
responding co.panle^ (308 companies) have short tera disability 
policies (one to twelve weeks), which are .ore offn partially 
p.ld than fully paid. Of those companies, 63 percent reported 
disability leaves of between five and eight weeks. 

Of the companies offering the option of paid leave, aost 
offer It through the use of accrued vacation tlae, rather than 
through a specific parental leave policy. A few companies, 
however, do have paid parental leave: 25 co.panles surveyed 
offer paid leave to woaen, and nine offer It to men. 

Over half of the respon.llng companies offer unpaid leave to 
wo^en. and over a third offer It to .en. There ,ppears to have 
beei. a sharp Increase recently In the nu.ber of co.panles 
offering unpaid leave to new fathers. A 1980 survey found only 
8.6 percent of coepanles reported "paternity benefits." 



Roughly two-thirds (117 ccppanles) of the coppiinles 
offering unpild leive grint feaile CBployees one week to three 
■onths off. TIM grtnted to aen Is not significantly shorter. 

The survey also reveals that, although men are Increasingly 
covered by official leave policy, only a s.all number actuully 
take advantage of this opportunity. In addition, tut study 
found few difference- In policy or practice concerning 
.anagerlal and nonpanagerlal wopen, and that these two groups 
tend to take approximately the saae amount of leave, with both 
groups returning to work on average within three Bonth- of 
childbirth. Over 45 percent of the companies reported that the 
average leave taken by their feaale employees Is three to eight 
weeks. (136) 

Effects of infant Care 

The recent very rapid Increase In the labor force 

participation o ^ -nth,,, with Infants has hei g htened the 
CoBBlttee's concern about the l.pact '^f nnt-nf-ho.e care on the 

e.otlonal develoD.ent of t hese Infants. As a result of our 

deep concern. the Co..l tte^ gathered extensive testimony 

re g arding the research findings In this area. With .e g ard to 

whether the e.otlonal effects of o ut-of-ho.e care on Infants 
.re adverse, research findings are alxed and not definitive. 
As a result we ur ge caution. 

til ri^nearchers do agree, howev er, that, for Infants as for 

other childr en, the Quality of carej whether Inj: or 

out-of-hone. " th, .n^t fportant factor. High quality care 
not only h.s no known adverse effect * on the Intellectual and 
social functioning of y oung children in out-of-ho.e care, but 
tor low lnco-»- children. I n particular. It ■ay have beneficial 
effects. 
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Concern was raised by soie witnesses about the effect of 
out-of-hoBe care, particularly on Infants. (95. 108). There is 
not a great deal of literature on this subject, and several 
researchers cautioned the CoBilttee about the studies' 
ll-ltations.aoa, 1 75, 203) Both -day care" settings and 
••hope" settings are quite variable. Most of the research 
provides findings about shor-ter. rather than long-ter. 
effects of out-of"hoBe care. Much of the research has focused 
on children in high quality, center-based care, usually located 
at universities. And it Is often difficult to differentiate 
entirely the effects of other factors which .ay influence the 
child. In addition, very little of the research differentiates 
between Infants, toddlers and preschool age children. 

The question of whether there were differences betwern 
informal and aore formal out-of-hope care was addressed by the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Social Services Policy at the 
Department of Health and Huian Services, who told the 
CoBBit'iee, ''there is no clear evidence that center care is 
better than informal child care arrangements (care in the 
child's hoae jr in soaeone else's hope). In fact, there is 
soBe evidence (The National Infant Care Study) that informal 
care is better for infants than foraal center care. "(16) 
Another witness, however, who has done an oxtensive review of 
the literature on the effect of care on infants, found the 
"research shows that variations in the quality of care within a 
particular type of setting are aore iaportant than the type of 
setting itself ."(222) 

Although research studies which have found differences 
between hoae reared and out-of-hope reared children with regard 
to emotional development are the exception rather than the 
rule, soMe researchers urge a cautious approach. (88, 95, 175) 

- 10 - 



The c.utlon derives froB two concerns: "that fanlllal stress 
■ay be Inpllcated In the fact that out-o£-hoBe care has -ore 
powerful effects on so«e parent-child attachments than 
others"(173; also see 88); and the appropriateness and 
Interpretation of the particular measures that have been used 
to assess aother-chlld attachaent . ( 108 , 187) 

Researchers appearing before the CoB.lttee agreed that 
there Is no adverse effect of out-of-ho«e care -- whether 
center-based or In faplly day care hopes -- on children's 
intellectual functioning. ( 28, 88, 93, 108) Sone research also 
shows the beneficial effects of child care during both infant 
and preschool years, particularly In the case of low-lncone 
chlldren.'(93 , 187, 203) 

Pars-nts have testified that child care has had a positive 
effect on the sod all ration of their chl Idren. ( 25 , 78, 104) 
Studies conflr. that children In day care are Bore likely to 
engage In social Interactions with others than are their home 
reared counterparts, although the Interactions »ay be positive 
or negative. (48, 93, 108) 

As one researcher noted, "like care In the family, all day 
care Is not alike. "(108) All the experts testifying on this 
subject agreed that the nature of the care and caregiver In 
whatever setting are the salient factors affecting the 
child. (28, 47, 48, 88, 93, 108, 119, 130, 178, 187, 218, 222) 
In fact, group slie. caregl ver/chl Id ratios, and caregiver 
training were consistently Identified as key factors affecting 
the child In care. (47 , 48. 93, 108, 1 30, 178, 203, 218. 222) 

For infants, snail group sire, trained caregivers, and 
health and sanitation precautions are especially Important. 
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Chapter 2: Care of Preschool Children 

Need 

In 1 980, there were 19.6 milli on children wnd^r .jx. and 
. 8.7 million of t hem had working mothers. By IQQO, fh ..-. „,il 
be 21 aiiiion child ren u nder six. «nH 12 nillion ui 1 . > ... 
worklnK mothers . 

Historically, care for preschoolers on a large scale began 
under the federal Lanham Act of 1942, enacted to facilitate the 
entry of women into industry during World War II. The Lanham 
Act funded thousands of day care centers for preschool children 
of working mothers : 

srhoir? tradition and methods of nursery 

schools and kindergartens, these Day Care 2e^teJs 
P^py'ded supervision and child rearing for oreschoo? 
children of working mothers. They provHed a^afe and 
educationally sound envi ro.Tent f or young children • 
hey provided health care and nutrition, mental"; 
stimulating activities. opportunities fo^ 

socialization and all-day contact with a caring adul?- 
but above all, they provided both the parent and chd 

fllfly' nflT2n°' ^""^"^ ' 

The full scope of the need for preschool care is not known, 
but a 38 percent increase in the number of preschoolers with 
working mothers is projected by the end of the decade. (201) 
Although preschoolers' child care needs are currently >ore 
adequately addressed than others, several witnesses testifed 
that even now, full-day care for preschoolers is still 
Insufficiently available in many com.unl ties. (8, 21. 29, 88) 
For example, a nonprofit child care center In Reno. Nevada, 
serves preschoolers of low I nco.e fanllles. but maintains a 
waiting list averaging 180 chl Idren. (34) 
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Current Arrangements 



Available out-of-hone care> whether in family day care 

homes, centers or early c'lildhood education programs, i± 

primarily geared to preschoolers. If cur rent patterns of cost 
and availability continue, however, there is some evidence tha^ 
supply will not keep pace with demand, es pecially for families 
B ost in need . 

There are no up-to-date national data describing how 
preschoolers are currently served or what programs are 
available to help families meet the current and growing 
need. (29) According to recent studies piecing together 
different data sources, the primary type of care for 
preschoolers Is group care, usually provided In a program which 
also has an educational component .( 29 ) In a June, 1982 survey 
of working mothers, 36 percent of mothers working full time 
principally used care by a relative either in their own hone or 
m another home for their three and four year olds. Thirty-two 
percent of those working full time principally utilised day 
care centers and nursery schools for their three and four year 
olds, while another 18 percent had their children cared for by 
a nonrelatlve in another home. (219) 

••More than 70 percent of the chi Id ren ...( three to five year 
olds), with working mothers, are in a group program for at 
least part of the day. Por the five year olds, this usually 
Beans kindergarten, usually public, and usually part day. For 
three and four year olds, It Bay Bean a nursery or 
preklndergarten program, also part day, but In this case 
overwhelBlnj^ly prl vate . "( 29) A national organization of 
proprietary day care center operators testified that all of 
their 300 neaber coBpanies (soae which operate hundreds of 
centers nationwide) enroll children between the ages of three 
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■nd five years. (117) All but two centers in Detroit, Michigan, 
serve children two and one-half to six years of age; in fact, 
the Majority serves only this age group. (75) 

Multiple forvs of care are generally necessary for 
preschoolers because aany programs run for only part of each 
day and the Bajority of working parents work full days. (29) 
The CoMittee heard a great deal about; the variety of child 
care arrangements required .nd .ade by working parents of 
preschool -aged children. The type of care utilised by parents 
of preschoolers spans the entire range of out-of-ho«e care, 
including f„ily day care in the ho.e of an unrelated 
caregiver, care provided by relatives, preschool progra.s, «nd 
center-based care. 

Preschool programs which are educational in nature are 
increasing in popularity and use aaong parents who see thei as 
important early experiences for their children, whether or not 
■others work. EnrolUent in nursery schools has doubled since 
1970, and the proportion of the age group attending nursery 
schools has grown even ■ore.(29) 

There is growing interest in exaaining the use of public 
schools in .eeting the child care n-5eds o£ younger 
children. (154) Such partnership between the federal 
governaent, and state and local education authorities, which 
retain the lead responsibility for education policy, could be 
an important resource in increasing the availability of child 
care in local communities. (163) As one witness said: 

if'f^^ foraiative years for a child are those on 
which the foundation for the remainder of his or her 
?hlf "Ik ■chieve.ent rests. It is therefore fitting 
that the lotal public schools which are generally 
neighborhood-oriented be utiliied for prograas in 
^ *i **«velop«ent, child care and special 
education. (142) *^ 
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Obviously, much study is needed before ipplepenting such an 
effort. As one witness testified, denonstrati on projects are 
needed to evaluate school-based child care prograas with regard 
to parental involveaent, curriculum developnent, credenti aling 
of child care staff, and assuring sensitivity for diverse 
cultures and faaily structures. (163) The program's inpact on 
the existing child care market, as well as the need to 
supplement child care programs ending in mid -afternoon , must 
also be evaluated . (1 54) 

Currently, 22 states mandate kindergarten; in the 28 
others, kindergarten is voluntary. While many states have some 
districts which provide and pay for full-day kindergarten, 
part-day kindergarten programs are still the rule. Several 
states have begun to explore expanding part-day programs to 
full-day, and lowering the age of the children served to 
include four year olds: 

Texas This summrr, the legislature passed a bill 

mandating most school districts (based on a 
percentage of children eligible for free and 
reduced price lunch) to offer a half-day 
preschool program for four year olds. 

Maryland The state legislature has placed a bill on 

"summer study" which would mandate a statewide 
preschool program for four year olds, while the 
Baltimore Superintendent of Schools plans to move 
the school entry level down from five to four and 
the exi t age down to 17. 

South Carolina 

V^Bont The governors of each state have proposed a 

preschool program for four year olds. 
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Michigan 



This fill, Detroit will be instituting an all-day 
kindergarten prograa using federal coppensatory 
education funds. 



Last fall, New York City offered parents the 
option of a kindergarten prograa open until three 
o'clock. This fall. It is planning to add a 
■odel after-school component to several of the 
kindergarten programs. ( 163) 



Federally-supported Head Start programs ore also important 
components of the service systep for preschool children, »»but 
space is inadequate to mee^ the needs of those who 
qualify. "(29) Head Start provides a pultiservice prograa of 
educational, social, aedical and nutritional services to 
low-incope preschool children. In 1982, this prograa served 
390,000 children. (221) It is estimated that only 18 percent of 
those who are eligible are served. 

One witness drew a distinction between Head Start and day 
care: 

Let us not aistake Head Start and day care. The Head 
Start quality is very high and probably not necessary 
for Buch of the child care need. (88) 

Barriers to Preschool r^re 

Many parents with preschool children express a preference 
for center-based care, regardless of whether both parents, or 
the only parent^ is working. Many other fawilies would prefer 
to have one parent reaain at hoae to care for their youngest 



In either case, faailies face najor obstacles in 



finding child care arrangements which weet their needs . 
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Folly day care homr users, surveyed for the National Day 
Cir.5 Ho.e Study (NDCHS). Indicated that even though 
center-based care was -ore expensive, they would place their 
children over age three In centers If they could afford 
It. (104) In several surveys of black families. strong 
preference for center-based care for preschool children Is 
repeatedly expressed, because of the educational 
coaponcnt . ( 104, 12V) 

Of the parents using fa«ily day care (In the National Day 
Care Hoae Study). 41 percent reported that at the tl.e they 
were -alilng their choices. they seriously contemplated 
arrangements Including center-based care but had rejected 
them. The post frequent reasons cited were that the child was 
too young for • large group of children, that center care was 
too expensive, or that there were no slots a val lable. ( 1 27 ) 

More three to five year olds are now attending preschool 
progra-s. but there see.s to be a growing divergence In child 
care patterns by fi-Wy Incone and educational levels of 
parents. One expert cautioned that this "ly -ark the emergence 
of • "dual syste- of child care In which children of affluent 
and well-educated parents attend preschool programs -- whether 
or not their parents work -- and children of low Inco.e 
fanllles use Bore Inforaal care. "(29) 

Affordablllty of care for preschool children Is an Issue 
regardless of setting, provider, or type of care arrange-ent. 
Full-day care Is expensive, often prohibitively so for the care 
of -ore than one chile. A sa-pllng of fees in several states 
shows child care costs for preschool children range fro. $45 
per week on the low end to -ore than $75 per Week on the high 
end. (29) According to testl-ony fro. the Children's Defense 
Fund, the cost of caring for preschoolers In group or center 
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care ranges fro. $2,200.$3,200 per year, and in fa.ily day care 
fro. |1,200.$2,200 per year. According to the United states 
Department of Agriculture, the "low cost" estimate for raising 
a two to three year old child without including child care 
costs exceeds $3,000 per year. 

A sliding fee scale, which takes into account a parent's 
ability to pay, aakes day care possible for low-incone working 
fa-ilies.(l71 , 179, 198, 200) While a single, flat fee is 
clearly easier to ad-inister, it often .eans that low-inco-e 
families are excluded froB Many day care programs, resulting in 
econcically segregated progra-s, ( 1 79) One child care center 
in Fort Collins, Colorado, provides a sliding fee and serves a 
large nuaber of single-parent faailies. They report that "if 
so.e kind of sliding scale assistance wcr-j not available to 
help with day care costs, they .ight be forced into complete 
dependency on wel fare ."( 200) The Co«ittee visit-^d another 
program, Leila Day Nursery, in New Haven, Connecticut, which 
also provides a sliding fee scale. Despite the rising, cost of 
the program, they have been able to successfully maintain a 
healthy nix of faiiilies fro. all economic backgrounds. 

Affordability of child care has obviously affected the kind 
of enploy-ent people accept, and the hours they choose to 
work. One researcher found that fathers in dual earner 
faailies with preschool -aged children, where the wife was 
employed as a shift worker, tended to provide care for their 
children .ore often. Each spouse took care of the children 
when the other worked. This research also showed that, in the 
absence of "sati sfnctory care arrangeaents," about one-fifth of 
■others of preschool children were not in the labor force and 
one-fourth of tho^e employed part-ta.e indicated they had been 
forced to reduce their work hours because of child care 
problems. (156) 
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Making choices about work arrangements and child care Is 
often conpUcatod and difficult. A single parent in 
Connecticut, working as a nurse's aide on an evening shift, 
described her efforts to find child care for her five year old 
son. After trying a variety of options, she eventually 
arranged to change to the night shift but not before 
experiencing many problems. Before cnanglng shifts, she was 
"always late" waiting for babysitters who "didn't show" and 
then 1 would try to make emergency arrangements with relatives 
or friends — "sometimes friends she didn't even trust." She 
had to give up her apartment und move back with her mother for 
some time. She told the Committee that her life now is much 
easier, "even though 1 would have preferred not to make the 
switch. 1 can spend more time with my son, and now we're both 
happy. "(101) 

A significant number of mothers remain at home to care for 
their chiiflren. Several witnesses described the difficulties 
they have encountered and have suggested that additional 
Incentives be offered to make the choice of staying at home 
more a t trac tl ve . ( 5, 40, 79) A mother In Texas described the 
financial sacrifices made by her family so that she could stay 
at home. She also explained other problems, faced by mothers 
who are self-employed at home: 

(One) at-home mother practices freelance writing. 
Office space in her home cannot be deducted from her 
taxes unless she makes a profit. Yet, she has to pay 
taxes on any amount of Incone from articles sold.... 
Another mother who has chosen to stay at home with her 
three boys is an attorney by profession. In her home, 
she works port -time on a Faml ly Law newsletter, 
reading and summarizing cases to keep practicing 
attorneys Informed of current litigation changes. If 
she died, the social security that she pays would not 
be able to be collected by her sons, since they would 
be able to collect only from the main provider of the 
faml ly, thel r father. (79) 
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One witness argued: 



Many of the wo.en (with) children under the age of 
five would prefer fuIl-U.e child raising work to paid 
e.ploy.ent outside the ho.e. To date, policy has not 
;n?ln«''tn'' this preference. Many f^.i'lies'wouid be 
willing to sacrifice a second salary if they could, 
Pol cy has only offered assistance to those faSilie; 
that are forced out of the traditional child raisine 
■ode,,.. Our policy tells thea that the significant 
ass stance of the (dependent care) tax credit^ will Se 
theirs only if they enver the labor force, leaving 
what to thea is their aore important work at hoBe.(126) 

Effects of Preschool Care 



Over the years there has been . uch discussion and debate on 
the effects of child care outside the ho.e. A«onfl current 

researchers there is general Mg ^t that it is the g iiality 

.of the care provided which determines the effect on children, 
and that high quality care has no k n own adverse i, p,rt 

Educationally-enriched child care has proven beneficial 

Lor soae children . 

There is no one kind of child care that is suitable for all 
children, nor are all children going to respond uniformly to 
the saae kind of care. As one prominent researcher testified: 

iJfiAi*!^°7^'"^ to appreciate that there is no generally 
tJft uh/th///'w" children. Parents .ust realize 

thSir^ wn helpful or not depends on 

ibi iti.T ""li?" children»s te.pera.ent and 

ir ^i' ^^u^ "^'^ i.portant generaliiation 

CBerging froB the research on child care. (178) 

Most child care experts now agree that preschoolers who 
receive child care suffer no known iaaediate ill effects on 
their intellectual or social f uncti oning. (29, 88, 178) 
According to one researcher: 



...neither aaternal eaployaent nor out of hoae child 
J!!"rK»*i/ condition that in and of itself, is haraful 
to children. Nhat is important, however, estecially 
for very young children. Is how they are cared for 
during the day, while both parents or their sole 
parent is at work. (29) ^ 
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In fact, what now seems clear to Bost researchers Is that 
preschoolers, children aged three to five years old. get 
sonethlng positive out of being In larger groups and having a 
structured educational program for at least part of the 
day. (203) 

One prominent researcher reported, "after twenty years of 
research on home versus day care, we hove found no reliable 
differences between children In quality day care and those at 
hone with mothers. "(205) Research on the benefits of preschool 
was conducted In a large-scale study In Bermuda. This study 
revealed that three and four year olds In average centers were 
developing beMer skills than children from comparable families 
in day care homes or their own homes where fewer educational 
opportunities were available and there were fewer children 
their own age to play with. (187, 203) 

There are »any examples of how preschool -aged children, and 
their parents can benefit from preschool experiences. Evidence 
exists which Indicates that day care, both during the Infant 
and preschool years. Is beneficial, particularly In the case of 
children from economically disadvantaged households. (93) The 
longitudinal evaluation of the High/Scope Perry Preschool 
Project shows significant short- and long-term academic 
benefits for the low-Income children who participated In this 
preschool program, as opposed to those who did not. (139) The 
program studied used a Head Start model with an educational 
component. (75) In addition, experts Indicate that preschool 
children participating In child care are more skilled In social 
interaction using both positive and negative st rategl es. ( 93. 
222) 

A ten year longitudinal study at the University of North 
Carolina also has shown that developmental ly enriched day care 
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for children froi low-incoae faiilie$ helped these children 
adapt better to school and the children had higher I.Q. scores 
than they would have if no early Intervention had been 
available.(203) 
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Chapter 3: Care of School-Aged Children 



Need 



A n estiaated two to seven ■illion school-aged ch ildren are 
left alone after three v,m. eac h day. While so«e can panage 
independently, too aany face frigh tening, lonely, or un_jafe 
periods alone during the school year, on school holidays, and 
during supper vacations. The potential nu .her of children in 

these circupstances is increasing. whi le an^^ significant 

response to the situation is not . 

There has always been a need for child care before and 
after school, as well as during school vacations and holidays. 
Traditionally, however, after-school car© was provided by 
nearby pepbers of the extended faplly. High rates of poblllty 
have greatly reduced the chances that there will be a fapily 
■eaber available to babysit, (75) 

Over 11 Pillion Bothers with children between the ages of 
six and 18 are In the labor force. Nearly 75 percent of 
pothers with children aged six to 18 are expected to be in the 
labor force by 1990, up frop about 66 percent in 1970, And, by 
1 990, there will be a ten percent growth in the nupber of six 
to nine year olds, bringing the total to nearly 15 pillion 
chl Idren, 

In recent years, the proportion of children living In 
single-parent fapilles has been growing pore rapidly In the six 
to nine age group than in the under six group. The nupber of 
six to nine year olds in single-parent fapilles Is expected to 
reach 4.1 pillion by 1990. 
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Currently, estiaates on the nuaber of school-aged children 
left alone after school range froi two to seven aiiiion 
children, (28. 88. 133. 163) There re no coiprehensi ve data on 
children in self -care: those children who return hoae after 
school to an eapty house, or who wander about neighborhoods or 
shopping ■alls.CUl. 133) They are frequently referred to as 
"latchkey" children because they carry theJ r own house key. 
Latchkey children are vulnerable to nany hazards, including 
fires, sexual abuse, loneliness and great apprehension. (22. 88. 
133. 167) There .s also the risk that unsupervised children 
will becoae bored and face pressures to grow up too rapidly, 
experiment with drugs and alcohol. and watch too Buch 
television. (20. 53) 

The Coaaittee learned the extent of the "latchkey" problea 
in every region of thy county. 

^'^^^Q'^"^* ^ "cent statewide study estiaated the nuabers of 
latchkey children to be between 620.000 and 
815.000.(163) 



A study of children ages U and 12 in Oakland, 
found that no adult was at hoae to be vith sixth 
graders after school in 30 percent of one-parent, 
and 23 percent of two-parent faaiUes. Fifty-one 
percent said they often feel bored and do not 
know what to do after school. 82 percent said 
they watch television because they have nothing 
else to do. and 81 percent said they would like 
to spend aore tiae with their parents. { 1 21 ) 

^yy^*"^ ^ very recent report on children in self -care in 

suburban Montgoaery County showed that over 
one -t hi rd of the county's nine to li year olds. 
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and approxlaately three-quarters of 12 to 13 year 
olds, are In selt care or with a young sibling 
•ore than ten hours a week. (121) 

New York A state study conducted In 1982-83 revealed that 

79 percent of the 63,674 fanllles responding 
expressed a need for an after-school prograi. ( 163) 

Maine A survey of child care in Maine revealed that 

close to 25,000 children ages six through 12 
spend an average of lore than four hours caring 
for themselves during a typical weck-(160) 



For thousands of latchkey children, reliable after-school 
routines and support systems are not present. Many of these 
children spend their ti«e after school, and before the arrival 
of their working parent, alone and afr-^id to leave the house. 
Others wander aialessly through their neighborhood or loiter at 
local lalls, parks or street corners. Soae spend tiae at hoae 
with their peers unsupervised, often with disastrous results. 
For exaaple: 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation Unifoia Criae 
Reports for the United States (1981) showed that aore 
than 25,000 children under the age of ten were 
arrested for participation in serious criacs, 
including theft, vandalisa, and criaes of 
violence. (133) 

In Oakland, California, 60 percent of the fires 
Intentionally set were lit by children- The vast 
aajorlty occurred between the close of the school day 
and the return hoae of the parents. (4) 
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For Btny children, staying at hoae .lone after school can 
be a frightening experience. Several children who cared for 
theaselves after school described their experiences for the 
CoBB*.ttee, A ^.en year old girl whose faaily can no longer 
afford chi Id care said : 



Soae things scare me when I ilone, like the 
wind, the door creaking and the sky getting dark 
fast* This may not sees scary to you, but it is 
to young people who are alone. 

I don't have any girls on my block and I aiss 
playing with the children at my child care. At 
child care we would have aagic circles and talk 
about things that were happening at school or at 
child care or in the world. I aiss those talks. 

If I got in trouble in school, I could talk to 
Vera when I got to child care. Now I have to 
wait until my Mommy gets hoBe.(69) 



A sixth grade boy who has spent the last three years 
latchkey child added; 



When I '■ alone, I do what I have to first; then I 
watch T.V. , talk on the phone, or listen to the 
radio or records. SoHetiaes I get lonely when 
there is nothing to do or it is raining. I get 
scared when our neighbor's alara goes off because 
I an ffraid that there is a robber nearby, but 
■ost of the tiae it is just the wind blowing the 
door open. ... One day ny friend and I were 
■aking something to eat and he cut his finger. I 
stayed calm and got a wet paper towel. If a 
grownup had been around i t would have been 



One witness described the iapact that the« lack of 
after-school care has on working fanilies: 



Now we give thea (latchkey children) a key to let 
theaselves in the house where they aay or may not 
be when the parent coaes hoae. In the Heantiae, 

office telephones ring off the wall at 3:00 p.a. 
and productivity goes down as parents help ground 
thei r chi Idren in acti vi ties unti 1 they jzet 
hoae.Ce) ^ ** 
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Current ArrinaCBcntA 



V^J^j^_ -bout th > rhild cir» .rrin»Ments of 

^-.. .j^.. .h>iHr«n th.n .nv Other £roup need of child ere 
Public school!, .nd co..unltY crginl iitl ons ire 
r«. pnndin,. bu ^ t h. question re,.lns - how .nd where .re .ost 
Utchkey children b oing c«red for? 

School-aged children .re cared for In . broad variety of 
ways: they are cared for by friends, neighbors, and relatives, 
,nd they care for the.selves. They use libraries, parks, and 
playgrounds, recreation progra.s, church programs, and school 
. sponsored programs. ( 1 33) 

Despite the acknowledged need that parents with school-aged 
children have. In -any cowunltles speclallied after-school 
progra.s are al.ost nonexl stent. ( 29) Between 1979-80, the 
School-Age Child Care Project identified 171 progra.s for 
school-aged children nationwide. At that tl.e, partnerships 
between social service, child carf and co..unlty organizations, 
groups of parents and public schools were beginning to be 
forged. (133) 

Today, .ore nu.erous progra.s for school-aged children 
exist (such as those provided by the Girls and Boys Clubs, 
Scout groups. Ca.pflre, YMCA and YWCA, and other voluntary 
youth organizations), but only slightly .ore than 100 of the 
15.000 public school syste.s nationwide presently provide so.e 
sort of child care during before- and after-school hours. (97) 
Even when progra.s are provided by nonprofit organizations in 
collaboration with the public schools, few school districts 
have a before- .nd after-school progrt... 
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Family day care hones also serve school-aged children, even 
If only to serve as a check-in point for children returning to 
the neighborhood after school. The National Day Care Home 
Study, conducted in three cities between 1976-80, found that 
family day care represented the most "prevalent node of care 
for the 1.5 million school children between six and 13, whose 
parents work. "( 127) 

Barriers to Before- and After-School Care 



The potential number of latchke y children is Increasing, 
. is the concern for their weU-bein^ . There remain, however, 
.very few attractive choices for fa milies in need of care for 
school -aged chi Idren . 

School -based programs for school-aged children are 
generally either partnerships between the schools and another 
organization, or are administered completely by the schools. 
In either case, parents are usually charged a fee, and it can 
be prohi bi t i ve . 

Other major barriers to involving schools in before- and 
after-school care are resistant community attitudes, ' 
administrative problems, and the absence or inadequacy of 
school policy. (IJJ) There remains a great deal of confusion 
over what the school's role should be. Some school personnel 
believe that it is not the school's responsibility to offer 
this^ "social se r vi ce . " ( 1 33 ) 

One example of the difficulty in using school facilities 
was given by an elevon year old from Baltimore; 



I think it would be fun to have an after school 
progra. with a lot of things to do. My mother tried 
to organize a basketball team after school but the 
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physlc.l education teacher said the gyn was not 
available. (18) 

Services are especially H-lted for children aged ll-H who 
•Ight desire, or have parents who would prefer, so.e type of 
organized after-school supervision. Moreover, as a result ol 
the co.petltlon for scarce Title XX dollars for low-lncome 
children, so-e states have directed funds away fro. before- and 
after-school care and towards existing progra«s for younger 
children. (161) 

Even when an after-school progran opens in a neighborhood, 
the cost of care again can be an Issue for many fa«llles. 
especially If a sliding scale for determination of appropriate 
fees Is not used. While the cost of these services Is 
generally less than for other types of care ($15 to $40 per 
week per child), for lower Inco.e and lower-lddle Inco-e 
fa-lller, the cost Is perceived as an extra expense. Fewer 
Title XX funds are presently used to help pay for school-aged 
care than In 1981 because of the co.petlng de.and to pay for 
the care of younger chl Idren. (163) 

Transportation to an after-school program also presents a 
proble. for -any fa.llles with school-aged children. So.e 
school districts have had to ell-lnate transportation to child 
care progra-s . ( 63) In Marin County, California, a suburban, 
generally well-to-do co.-unity, bus transportation has been 
co-pletely discontinued. Child care centers have been obliged 
to provide this extra service. (63) The closure of 
under-enrolled schools with child care progra.s has complicated 
after-school care In Montgo-ery County, Maryland. It has taken 
a joint effort between the County Executive, the County Council 
and the public schools to transport children to their 
after-school progra.s. However, this has raised th^ cost of 
running such progra.s .( 87) 
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School-ased children also face difficulties participating 
... other types of after-school activities. For suburban and 
rural adolescent.,. the absence of public transportation 
increases their isolation, often putting libraries, churches, 
synagogues and recreation centers beyond their reach. The 
shopping .all has beco»e "the new de facto co.auni ty center for 
the youth of A.erica."(l21) in addition, a 1982 study found 
that fiscal pressures on .uni ci pa 1 i t i es have resulted in 
"declining com.itments to chi 1 d -ori ented out -of -school services 
and facili ties. "( 1 21 ) 

Effects of Care for School-A^ed Children 

Schooj^aaed children with working pa rents can rer.lve hn>h 
supervision and enrichment t h rough after-. .hpol progra-s . 

Adequate after-school care can relieve the distress and 
loneliness of children who must stay by themselves after 
school. such progra-s provide supervision, offer co.panl onshi p 
and provide additional educational ac ti vi ti es . ( 26. 43, 52. 69) 
Studies have shown that children attending after-school 
programs show marked acade-ic improvements ard increased 
self-est:en,.(n3) Several witnesses mentioned that with the 
dramatic Increase In single feraa I e -headed households, it is 
beneficial to have ,ale role .odels for children in 
after-school and other day care programs. (4, 53. 133) 

In addition, reliable child care can be a relief to working 
parents who worry about their untended children. It can also 
reduce work/family conflicts that sometimes occur with latchkey 
children. And in the most extreme c.nses. incidents of juvenile 
crime, sexual abuse of a child left home alone, and accidental 
injury may be p re vented .( l 33 ) 
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Chapter 4: Child Care, Af fordabl lUy , and E«ploy«ent 



p.r,nt.i e. plov.b. llty 1» Influen c ed bv the unavailability 

of ««fe and ^ffnr.1,hle child care. In the case of lowlncoMe 

ptrents. h Hi h c^tld ca r ., costs on be a naior barrier to 
eaployent . 

Parents who wish to find safe, affordable out-of -home care, 
and are successful, have obviously enhanced their ability to 
find and keep a job. Similarly, for parents who cannot find 
such care, the chances of finding and keeping a job are 
diminished. For low-inco.e or single parents who nust work to 
provide for their children. the unavailability or 
unaffordablllty of care is • special proble- and a barrier to 
fanily self-sufficien:y. These barriers discourage people fro. 
looking for work, or from working full time, .-ven when that is 
their preference. 

A survey taken by the Maine Child Care Task Force In 1983 
.ade clear the connection between child care and enployment. 

In Maine-. Bore than two-thirds of those who -ake care 
decisions for their children work or are looking for work. 
Nearly 20 percent of the working parents said they would work 
■ore hours if adequate affordable child care were available. 
More than 25 percent of nonworking parents said they would work 
If such care were available. The survey also found that in 
nearly 25 percent of all households with young children, one or 
■ore adults were forced to relinquish a job. or were unable to 
take a job. or were unable to continue training or education 
because of lack of child care. (160) 

National data reflect slallar patterns. A 1982 Census 
report Indicated that 36 percent of wo»en with their youngest 
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child under age five in families with incomes under $15,000 
would look tor work if child core were available at a 
reasonable cost. Of the single mothers surveyed at that time, 
45 percent indicated that an unmet need for child care kept 
the« froB working. Such a constraint is understandable, since 
it IS estimated that families earning less than the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Intermediate Budget* cannot pay wore than five 
percent of their income for child care. (48) The average cost 
for family day care for a three to five year old ranges between 
$1.200-$2,200 per year. A group home or center is 
$2,200-$3,200.(73) 

One witness, however, looking at other evidence concluded: 



^he liA nf h .H -"^"^^ support the notion that 
tne lack of child care prevents women, especially 
welfare mothers, from working who otherwise would do 
so. There is also no clear evidence that there Is a 
shortage of affordable child care. (16) 



Many other witnesses pointed out the extent to which child 
care can assist low-income families to achieve economic 
self-sufficiency, and described how the costs of child care can 
make job hunting, or remaining in a training or educational 
program, very dl f f i cul t . ( 33, 73, 97. 113, 134. 138, 190) 

This is a significant problem. More than 13 million 
American children live In poverty 22 percent of all 

children. Their families, whether single- or two-parent, 
obviously do not have much disposable income to spend on child 
tare and have the greatest need for employment. 

States have also brought to the Committee their findings on 
the connections between child care and employabl 1 i ty : 



* $25,407 for a family of four In 1981. 
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Utah A Hi»K force on integrating women into the 

workforce conducted a study of women and children 
in poverty and found that the cost of child care 
was the greatest barrier to single female heads 
of households becoming economically self- 
sufficient. (8) 

Texas A survey conducted in San Antonio of low-income 

women (85 percent were unemployed and SO percent 
were single mothers) found that for nearly 58 
percent, lack of child care was a primary reason 
for not working oi:«^slde the home. (56) 

Michigan A recent study of the Michigan Department of 

Social Services compared the employment records 
of two groups of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) parents. It was found that AFDC 
parents with children aged six and under who had 
child care services provided were more successful 
at getting jobs and getting off welfare than 
those with children aged six and over. "It 
appears that having child care available may have 
a po5l ti ve Impact on reducing the need for 
welfare services. "(81) 
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Chapter 5: Child Care for Families With Special Needs 



There are ^ev.M y_jtnni£s_oL_ f a mi 1 i es who have special 
dttticulty in find i P R and affordina child rare. In .nn,. r....^ 
temporary circums tances hRVe intensified the need. in rh. 

case of teen parents. For others, like mi gran t and Native 

American families, the di f ficulties are less temporary - 



Teen Parents 



fcach year. over onp-h.if million babies are born to 
teena t jers. Without child care support. ,hese youn« mothers .r. 
onin unable to complete their educati on, receive job trainin g , 
or obtain a lob. Too often, the alte rnative becomes welfare 
<iepeiideii( y * 



Bach year 600.000 babies are born to teenagers. Of these 

600,000 teen mothers, 48 percent are unwed(164) and almost 50 

percent have not completed high school. (163) As one expert 
witness stated: 

barly chUdbearing is a risk condition for reduced 
educational attainment for young women.... The 

econoll'c " ,,^1'"'""' educational attainment and 
economic well-being is strong, and there s 
consequently a significant association between early 
rifn^h^MK' economic distress. Women who 

begin childbearing as teenagers have increased welfare 
dependency. Teen parenthood ,s also strongly 
['^'SiJ""^ With marital disruption and subsequent 
single parenthood, thus further intensifying the need 

L"ff-::f'fVcienV.U6S) '° economically 



Other witnesses confirmed the correlation between early 
childbearing, deceased educational -.ttainment, and Increased 
weUare depondenc y . ( 7 3 , 7 5. 1 29. 1 63, 1 89, 21 7) Ke learned, 
for example, that more than 50 percent of the 1981 AFDC budget 
was spent on families begun when the mother was a teen, and 
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that faillies headed by young lothers are seven tiaes nore 
likely to be living below the poverty line than other 
fanllies.(165) 

TM.n.f je »other.i confront the sawe obst acles of high costs^ 
and the Uck of available and accessible child care services 
that .any fa -"" f«^^i yet because of their generally lowe r 
educational and occupational atta t niients . these barriers loon 
significantly larger, prohibiting p anv froB achieving econonlc 
self-sufficiency. 

Without access to safe and affordable child care, young 
■others fare considerably greater difficulty in completing 
their education, getting Job training, or finding a job. (165, 
189) Yet there reaai n very substantial barriers to teenagers 
In need of child care. 

The concern Is that these barriers severely li«it their 
chances to be econo.ically self-sufficient. They face 
constraints that all parents face -- principally af f ordabi li ty 
and accessibility -- which are co.pounded by the lower incoxes 
and unnet educational needs of yot.ng Bothers. One nationwide 
survey of 12S large cities in 1978 indicated that the most 
significant unmet needs for teenage mothers and their babies 
were facilities, funds, and staff to provide for infant 
care. (16J) 

A witness explained the problems a teenager faces 
attempting to return to school: 

Jane Anderson had a baby in thr fall of her senior 
year In high school. She earned her high schoo 
dlplo-a by attending special classes ^ " . 
parents that included a nursery for the babies. Jane 
i.rrled the baby's father but It did not work and Jane 
left hose wl th her chi Id. 
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! .!h^ ? °^ dependence on AFDC Jane decided to bo 
to • school so she could eventually support her child 
and herself. In May she applied for an educational 
giant and got on the waitinu H*t f^r h.^^ 
Sf^l^Vr" k'\'^ cou'ld go'"t?, chool'^n-^s' e„Se"' 
!hf ':'\«^"d °" child care assistance in AuaSst 

5ove»ber\°'^SV' ^r"* available""" ^ 

w^r^^/ofl kJ'" "^'*<' her funds 

he? educinni!', ^""t reported that she had forf^Ued 

chi^d''c"a^VVe7sM^(7V) "'""" ""^^ p")- f°r 

The severe shortage of school -based child care program 
also inhibits «any teenagers fro» completing their education. 
Even of those schools offering child care programs, ,any ii„it 
support to the semester iwediately after the delivery, leaving 
Bothers to cope with finding new child care arrangements within 
a few months of their return to school. (163) 

By reducinK the rhanrr of a repeat pr egnancy, nro vi H<ng_>h. 
child with important develop mental experiences. «nH .iinu>.„ 
the mother a chance to become self-su pp orting. rhiiH r.r. ... 
benefit a teen mothe r, her child, and society . 

As one witness reported: 

Child care is a critical form of support for single 
and teen parents when the grandparents are working fnd 
n^?;S '° ''•IP- helps the teen or sln2?e 

parent to be or become self-supporting by allowinp 
them to go to work or to school. (75; also" see 73) " 

In addition to aiding teenagers in finishing their 
education or in obtaining a job, child care provides other 
Important benefits. Babies born to teens are at higher risk 
of having handicapping conditions: 

^h}|ftv"»" ' critical difference in their 

ability to overcome some of these conditions and face 
■ more productive future. It can also off^r 
Inexperienced adolescent mothers basic skUls in 
parenting and coping. (16J) sniiJs in 
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Also, one study of teenage lothcrs suggested that those who 
did not have regular child care arrangenents were "ost likely 
to beco«e pregnant again, further complicating and intensifying 
their economic problems. ( 11 3) 

Migrant. Native Awerican. and Hi spanic Families 

I-,,, , numbers of »iBr ant. Hispanic, and Native American 
fa»ilies are statistically at greater rt si. of poor health, low 

educational a« ««in..en. and poverty. The availability of . 

affordable ch "-' — ""i'^t these families in overconing 

some of the ne fl ative develoDnental ef f ec t s of poverty and poor 

health on children. and «nnw the parents to become 

economically self-sufficient. 

Hispanics are one of the fastest growing groups in America. 
(182) m the last ten years the Mexican-American population 
has increased 93 percent, and the birth rate for Hispanics 
generally is nearly double that of whites. (56) Twenty-three 
percent of the births are to unnarried women, and 51 percent 
are to women who have not completed high school. (182) Each 
condition places these children at su»>stantifllly higher risk of 
growing up in educationally and economically disadvantaged 
cnvl ronwents , 

Conservatively estimated, there are over one million Native 
Americans. As a population, they are among the poorest in the 
nation. They have the highest rates of alcoholism, infant 
mortality, and teen suicido. One county in Montana has a 79 
percent unemployment rate and a 55 percent high school dropout 
rate among the Native American popul a ti on . ( 208) There is a 
large unmet need for child tare centers and after-school child 
care for Native Americans. According to one witness, over 
one-half of the Native American parents in Ari lona using child 
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care services use day care ho.e facilities; 15 percent use 
renter-based care. "There are very few day care centers that 
are located m area, that are accessible to minority people. 
At the present tine we are seeing that there are 500 
individuals who are in need of this particular servi ce. "( 21 6) 

In California alone, there are an estimated 287. 000 migrant 
children eligible for subsidiied child care services. Only 
2.880 are currently being served through subsidized 
center-based care. Of these 287.000 children. 95.000 are 
"at-risk" -- left alone or in the care of other young children 
for an average of 43 hours per week. It is estimated that 
2 . 600 children under three years of age "are left alone in 
cars, boxes at the ends of rows in the fields, or nearby tents; 
and one-fourtn of the deaths of children under 14 are caused by 
drowning in irrigation ditches and canals. "(38) 

Approximately 200.000 migrant workers arrive in Florida 
each year between October and May, each with an average family 
size of 4.7 people. According to the Secretary of the State 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, "we are 
barely scratching the surface of need presented by this mobile 
population. The greatest need is day care."(i96) 

Redlands Christian Migrant Association in Florida operates 
32 day care centers serving 2.500 children, and maintains a 
waiting list of 800 chi Id ren . ( 1 96 ) Migrant child care programs 
in Nevada serve only a portion of the eligible chi Id ren .( 2 2 ) 

Although people working with migrant, Hispanic, and Native 
American fa.ilies speak of the pressing need for child care for 
these populations, no nationwide data exist documenting the 
current child care arrangements of these groups. 
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aggrav ate the already difficult child 

r.re situation of "nv .igrant and Hisp anic faillies. In 

addition. shor t. B'^ facil ities, lack of support prograBs^ 
hlfl h costs, and K eo.raphic iso'ation M ke finding out-of-ho,e 
care for these fapil ies wore problepatic. 

Migrant. Hispanic, and Native A.erlcan fa-ilies confront 
nuiierous obstacles in arranging for child care for th,-ir 
children. As with -ost fa.llles. the cost of care is a primary 
barrier for each of these groups. This Is aggravated by their 
generally lower econo.ic status, -nd the shortage of child 
care programs and facilities. The lack of available 
transportation .akes -any did care centers, particularly 
those outside -igr.nt ca.ps. geographically inaccessible. (38. 
55. 216) Language barriers can exclude so«e families fro« 
access to child care services. In particular, Information and 
referral services that do not provide information in the 
families' native language discourage, if not exclude, these 
fanilies fro. seeking inforiaation and services. (1 47) 

Migrant workers face additional obstacles. Since the 
■ ajority of care is needed for less than seven -onths a year 
(fro. October to May), it is often difficult for providers to 
find facilities to rent or lease. When buildings can be found, 
the rent Is usually extremely high because of the part-year use 
factor, thus increasing the cost of care. (38) 

Barriers also exist for -igrant families attempting to 
obtain child care services through the federal Migrant Child 
Care Program. A California witness described some of the 
problems ; 

In order for a child to be eligible for a federal 
iurant Ch Id Care Program, the child must have moved 
with his family within the last five years. In fact, 
agencies are flndlntj that the younger children .n farm 
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labor faBl lies have not been part of the Blgratlon and 

Thl^ rr.ui^'",'" agricultural co-Lunl?; 

Ihls requlre«ent prevents programs fro- serving the 
youngest chihirrn in far. labor families and negates 
the najor Intent of the Migrant Child Care Prograp. 
The «ajor intent Is to provide child care for younger 
s^hiol"(7)'° children can 'attend 



Mhi le 



-LEoviAl nil children with a safe and ^nrj^Mn^ 



environ.ent, child care providers can help thesp f n ,c 
negotiate the complexities nf . n>w culture and aid thea in 
exploring various co w.unl ty resources anH services. 

In addition to allowing par'ents to attend training programs 
and schools or to obtain e»ploy«ent. child care can provide 
important supportive relationships, developmental and 
educational assistance, and health and nutritional support to 
children. Also, providers cai function as "cultural brokers" 
to the children of migrant families by Unking the. with 
coBBunlty services and resources .( 38 ) Because of the high risk 
nature of these populations, supportive services offered early 
in the lives of these children may provide beneficial results 
to the children, their families, and soci e ty . ( 1 82) 

families with Chronically 111 or DisahleH Children 



milions of dijabled and chro nically ill children and th^ir 
families c ompete for limited child care services . 

There are approximately 500.000 American children under the 
age of six with disabilities. There are another 4.1 million 
disabled school-aged c hi Id ren . ( 1 04 , 1 48) One witness estimated 
the number to be much higher: "Of the current estimated 36 
million disabled people in the United States, at least nine 
million are chl 1 d ren . "{ 3 ) Estimates vary greatly depending on 
the definitions of disability. 
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In addition, It Is estliated that one million children have 
severe chronic illness and their number is increasing as 
medical and technological aavances better control the 
progression of these Illnesses, allowing children to live 
longer. (51) A director of a respite serxice for 
chronlcally-111 children in California wrote: "Death may come 
at one month or twenty years. The l-pact on a family without 
available child care during a chronic or terminal Illness keeps 
a family In constant turmoi 1 . "( 51 ) 

"The lack of national data on the child care needs of 
handicapped children and their faillles and the availability of 
services nake It difficult to evaluate the extent to which the 
needs of this group are being met. "(133) The California 
Advisory Committee on Child Development Programs prepared a 
report that highlights some of the need for child care services 
in that state. Eight percent of the kindergarten through 
twelth grade student population receive special education 
services, while only four percent of the children who receive 
subsldiied child care services In the state are disabled. (3) 

Legislative efforts may have opened the door for 

educational opportunlttes for han dicapped children, but, with 

limited dollars. ther - .till inadequate recreational 

activities and family supp nrt.; for this group. 

Numerous state and federal legislative efforts have 
resulted in the passage of legislation to Insure that disabled 
children have access to educational and other support 
services. On the federal level. The Education for All 
Handicapped Children's Act (P.L. 94-1 42), enacted In 1975, 
mandates access to an appropriate education in the least 
restrictive environment for children with handicapping 
conditions aged six through age 18. Services for handicapped 
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preschool children ages three to five are not mandated but 
highly recoomended . 



Knowing the .erits of early intervention. 17 states now 
mandate services for all disabled three to five year olds and 
another 21 .andate services for so.e portion of this 
population. (220) Services .ight range f.o„ part-day 
educationally oriented preschool or early intervention programs 
to provision of support services, such as speech or physical 
therapy, to children in Head Start. 

Funding constraints, however, have limited the "special- 
services that are available, and have focused the energies of 
parents, advocates, and school districts on directing available 
funds solely toward education and support services offered 
school-aged children during the regular school day. (133) 

As a result, child care services are not really available 
for disabled children. For exa-ple. the School Age Child Care 
Project interviewed 122 after-school programs. Ninety-five 
said they do ad.lt children with disabilities but only on an 
occasional basis. Twenty programs said they ad»i t children 
with special needs, but it was apparent to the interviewers 
that only children with learning disabilities or slight, 
physical disabilities were participating. (133) 

Parents of dl.«hi,H .m .^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

for te.por.ry respite f ro , J ul 1 - 1 i ,e supervision or f.r , k. 
^^£^^^^^^ii^^-A^lm_to work. still__face..exclusi^ 
practices and too costly or l amely unavailable service. . 

Additional e.otion.l and financial strain i, pjaced on 
families who „ust provide for a disabled child. A second' 
lnco«e ir, often necessary, as fa.llies can incur tre.endous 
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expenses for -edlcil cire ind support services. (140, 154. 16J) 
Yet, parents In search of child cire services for disabled 
preschoolers or for school-aged children .ay find that a child 
care center will not accept a child with a disability, that 
they accept only a ll-ited nu-ber of children with 
disabilities, or that the center Is totally 1 n.ccesslble. ( J. 
J7, 70) 

SoBe f«»lly Aty care providers aay show Bore flexibility In 
accoModating a disabled child. (1, Ul) Respite care services 
which provide te-porary care for children with disabilities. In 
their own ho.es or In specialized settings, however, are 
difficult to find. (3) 

Children with chronic or Ufe-threatenlng Illness are also 
often unable to get services that are available to other 
children. A respite cire center director fro. California wrote: 

In .ost coBBUnltle; child care Is available to 
fapllles with healthy children. However, the 
s"u "n is vastly different for f-lHe* "^o "lav^e ' 
child with a chronic or life-threatening Illness. 
They are denied access to child care by virtue of 
[heir Illness, despite the fact that their condition 
,.y be nonaiute and noncontagious and will not 
jeopardize the health of other chl Idren. I 51 J 

The rate of exclusion fro. these services Is extensive 
because of restrictive regulations, I naccessbl 11 ty , untrained 
child care workers, and persistant societal attitudes that 
disabled children should not be .alnstrea.ed with non-disabled 
children. (J, 17, -0, 161) 

Moreover, the costs of child care for a disabled child are 
two to three tl.es the cost for a nondlsabled child. (17) Often 
because a severely disabled child will require child care 
services up to the age of 21, the costs are extended over a 
longer period of tl.e. Of course, the cost of 
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instltutlon.llzlng th.t child I5 .uch greater financially .nd 
•■otlonally, ( J, J7) 

t 

Another critical barrier 1, the l.ck of specific training, 
so that child care providers can develop the skills and 
confidence they need to handle the special needs of this 
population. For exa.ple. the Head Start progra. ..nd.tes that 
ten percent o." their enrolment be children with disabilities. 
However, little training or technical assistance was available 
to grantees at first, resulting in -i sunderstandl ngs between 
parents and teachers. (1 61) 

Since 1978. however. IS.OOO Head Start staff have been 
trained by the Research Access Project. Staff participating In 
the training project i.proved their ability to work with 
disabled children, according to the latest evaluation data. (161) 

Fflly crises ran he averted and f. lilies can b> ...p p^r^..! 
by child care and respite services. w»,t y h., 
b2.-'.'rly acceptance of handicapped childre n into the ..tn 

Several witn described the positive role respite and 

child care services can play in relieving the e.otional and 
financial stress faced by .any f„iiies of children with 
disabling conditions. Lack of respite and child care services 
place e,tre.e pressure on the fa.ily unit, increasing the risk 
of child abuse and neglect. (167) The divorce rate .ay be 75 
percent higher in f„iii„ «uh a chronically ill child than 
m f..llie, with healthy chi Idren. ( 51 ) In a Minnesota study. 
J4 percent of fa.ilies receiving respite services found that 
Minttlning fa.ily unity was a benefit of the progra.. (3) 

The cost-savings of utilizing child care or preschool 
progra.s as prevention strategies have proven to be substantial: 
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California 



The cost of providing dally In-hoBe care for a 
severely disabled child Is $7,000-$8.000 per year 
versus $J8,000-$40,000 for InstltutlonalUlng 
that child. (37) 



Colorado 



A statewide study found that preschool programs 
.for handicapped children provided a cost-savings 
of $2,000 per child, compared to special 
education and re-edlal services provided 
later. (209) 



Most .-portantly, nonhandlcapped and handicapped children 
gam fro. soclall ration and learning experiences slde-by-slde 
in lnfor.al settings. A reversal of dl scrl.l natory attitudes 
that have excluded disabled Individuals fro. the .alnstrea- can 
best be facilitated by this approach at an early age. 



FapUles In School 

»n.r..sln» nu,ber - nf wo.en with children enterin g 
.mieg es and UP» »^r.t tl es ■ the availabilit y of chl_ld_cHe_cjn 
often .ake th.^ difference hrnrrrr ->--r">'"" ' degree. 

cutting back on coursework or d ropping out. 

Between 1975 and 1980, the enroll-ent of wo.en over age 25 
in universities or Institutions of higher education doubled. 
Of the estl.ated 11 -Ullon wo.en over 25 enrolled In 
university progra.s In 1975. a substantial nu.ber of the. had 
children at ho.e. According to one study, two-thirds of the 
re-entry wo.en enrolled In an urban university In 1976 reported 
having children at ho.e. Another survey, conducted by the 
University of Michigan, found that one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the students surveyed would seek -ore e.ploy.ent or education 
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if child ere service, were .v.i l.ble. (11 J) At the University 
of Cllfornl. c.puses. .n estL.ted 7.S00 students, or 6.S 
percent, h.ve children; 19 percent of these student parents are 
.ingle n.rents.(lS8) Without full- or part-ti.e ch. Id care 
supports these .dult. encounter great difficulties. As one 
witness told the Co„ittee: "The provision of child care is a 
siSnlfic.nt f.ctor in the effort to guarantee equal opportunity 
of access to higher educit i on. "( 1 3s ) 

For 5lngle-p.rent fa.ilies. the opportunity to attend o. 
return to school can have special significance, since it can be 
■ Mjor step towird economic self-sufficiency. 

A single .other of two children recalled for the Co.-ittee 
her struggle to obtain the education and skills needed to 
beco.e Self-supporting above a .ini.u. wage level position. 
She described the barriers she faced, including the serious 
l.ck of infant .nd toddler care. Title XX child care openings, 
■nd sick child care: 



i'^nf'.nt^"' ' '° ^0 « d.y to take -y 

provider. Several ti.i! I ^^i Id care 

^•™ivr^f^C"rs'ef^""- 

lnco%^te°^^'.Vrb%"Juse":ra ^l^c^ JH^fd . f " "^'^ 

Other witnesses pointed out that child care programs for 
parents struggling to beco.e self-sufficient have recently been 
•■ong those .ost vulnerable to budget cutbacks. ( 11 3. 135) 

Allh°uiULJIiiic_Ls_^ ^ the child r.r. »r.an«e.,ents 

a variety of o th«.r child care options i; evident. 

Student parents need child care in order to study or work 
and to attend classes, activities and n,ee t Ings . ( 11 3 . 158) 
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Because of the variability of acade.ic schedules, student 
parents need and use a great variety of child care 
arrange.ents. tro- hourly ere and evening care to full-day 
care, both In for..l and Infor.al settings. Little nationwide 
data exists on the current child care arrangements of students 
or on available ca-pus-based child care progra.s. The last 
study conducted on ca-pus-based child care was In 1971. It 
indicated that the 425 ca.pus-besed preschool child care 
progra.s existing at that tl.e were serving approximately 
17,000 children. (113) 

In 1981. the University of California conducted a study on 
the child care needs and arrangements of their students. 
Slxty-slx percent of the student parents used so.e for. of 
child care; of these parents. 64 percent still had additional 
child care needs either In the types or the «ount of child 
care available. At each of the University of Callfoinla's 
on-ca.pus child care centers, the de.and for additional child 
care spaces is constant .( 1 58) 

Th. fi ener«llv tight budgets of S tu den ts compound the 
problems of hiph costs a n d available transportation to child 
care facilities. The lark of flexible c hild care arranRements 
also conpllcate chl ldr -°-' "n ^"^ 'Student parents. 

The shortage of child care facilities and child care 
option, such as hourly or evening care for student parents 
constitutes a -ajor barrier. ( 1 24. 135) For students, the 
greatest source of dissatisfaction was obtaining the kind and 
a-ount of child care they needed all In one locatl on. ( 1 58) The 
lack of exlsclng services which -eet the needs of students is 
co.pounded by the cost of these services, and the relatively 
few Title XX positions a val 1 able . ( 1 1 3 , 177) Of the 34 percent 
of the University of California student parent, that did not 
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use ctre, 40 percent would If it were .vtlUble. The 
overwhel.lng re.son for not using child c«re was cost. (158) 
The i.ck of tr.nsportttlon to child care centers not located on 
ct.pu» can .ISO restrict the ability of «any parents topiace 
their children in child care. (113, 1S8) 

For some, child care deter«lnes the p.ce of one-, ,cade.lc 
career} for others, it deter.lne. whether or not further 
education can be pursued. 

In addition to provldins children with safe, healthy, .nd 
develop.entally enriching envl ron.ents , child care can offer 
additional benefits to students and schools. (US) Adcqurte 
child care arrange.ents can aid in retaining students and 
Lprovin, attendance. A Portland state University (Oregon) 
study found that one-thlrd of parents currently dissatisfied 
with their child care arrange.ents would increase their course 
load by 3.6 credit hours per 5e.e$ter if the proble.s could be 
resolved.dij) Thirty-six percent of student p.rents .t the 
University of California cial.ed they could have co.pieted 
their degree earlier, while others said the availability of 
child care would .now the spouse to work or to take 
courses. (1 S8) 

Ca.pus-based progra.s ,iso function as a recrult.ent tool 
and as an .id to affir.ative action poll ci es . (l 1 3) They can be 
helpful In upgrading the child development curriculum by 
providing a setting for training and research, (i 35) And, If 
participation is opened to children fro. the co..unity, 
ca.pus-based progra.s can i.prove co..unl ty relations ,nd 
expand .vail.ble child care options for local f ..i lies. (ll 3) 
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With the rtpldly Incretslna nuaber o f single — P«'-e"V».x 
working ■others .nd dual ■ IHt.rv couples, the ■Ult.ry Is 
bealnnlna to recognize the child e re needs of the one tnd 
«n>.h.lf ■i nion dependent children of ■Ultary faallles, 

As of 1982. there were 2,095,000 U.S. -llltiry personnel. 
1,075.300 -llltiry spouses, .nd 1.546.600 children. Of the 
.ore th.n one ■Ullon spouses, 65 percent were employed. ( 21 0) 
As one witness st.ted. "the Incre.sed nu.bers of both pirents 
working, single p. rents, and du.l -llltiry f.-Ules Indicate 
that the need for child care exceeds available openl ngs. "( 210) 
Another witness confirmed the pressing need for child care for 
■any of the 650,000 children of active duty soldiers. (21l) 

Th, f:o..lttee learned that fa.l lles In different branches 
of the servl- t""" ^"Y different child care experiences. 

One -other, an enlisted -e.ber of the Navy with an Iniant 
son, described her situation: 

I a. career .llltary In a job with no possibility of 
nor.al working hours. My husband Is » 
shift-worker at another Bllltary base and our hours 
would not allow us to share babysitting between us. 

We are both In supervisory jobs with fixed hours per 
shift The unitary gave .e one month leave and then 
1 had to have a babysitter. My work does not car 
anything about the care I find for "y ch'ld. It s -y 
probleS and not theirs. They told -e to handle the 
proble. of child care by -yself or get out of the 
ml 11 tary . (85) 

The Air Force, which has one of the largest e-ployer- 
sponsored child care programs In the world, appears to provide 
a range of services to meet virtually all the needs of enlisted 
personnel. Including full day or hourly drop-In care, seven 
days ^r.1 soa.e evenings a week, for children six weeks through 
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ten years of age. The Air Force serves over 24.000 children 
fro. six weeks to ten years of age. and one-third are under 
three ytfrs of age. Child care fees are 10-20 percent less 
than off-base centers. A faally day care network at ten Air 
Force bases has expanded services available for Infants, 
disabled children, children of shift workers, and children who 
do not adapt well to group envl ronaents. ( 59) 

In 1982. the Army served approxliiately 23,000 children in 
281 programs (about 60 percent of thea in the U.S.) with the 
objectives of -reducing conflict between parental 
responsibilities and unit ulsslon requirements" and 
contributing ''to the quality of life and well-being of faiailles 
in the conaand with young chl Idren. 1 48) 

l.«ck of available child care slots and flexible child c»r^ 
optioni Prague aany Billtary faailies. 

In spite of Its importance, however, for nany ■ilitary 
families child care services do not exist. "There are simply 
not enough open slots In child care centers for military 
families, nor are there enough youth ac 1 1 vl 1 1 es. "( 210) 
Moreover, a great need exists for flexible and extended 
hours. (210) 



As with Bost employer-sponsored child care^ child care 
services provided by t he military aid In the lecrultment and 
retention of personnel. 



Child care provides similar advantages and benefits to 
ilitary families as It does to other families. The existence 
f child care could also assist our armed forces In personnel 
r^^tentlon. Conferences and reports on family needs conducted 
by the Military Family Resource Center have Indicated that 
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..ong other fetors, the l.ck of child ere U .n l.portant 
factor deterring personnel fro« choosing the -llltary as ■ 
career path. ( 210) 



Parents In Prison 

n»., ■ ^ ..Tt^r of a ■ ) 1 n »n children undergo the trau.a of 

,, p.r.tlon fro, Incarcerated parent. Without re g ular 

rn„unlc«tlon b..tw..n parent and c hild their relationship can 
Hetertnrate or t.r.lnate. Cr e at i ve child care services ca n 
address that problep . 

It Is estl-ated that over 400,000 .en and wopen, 50 percent 
of who. have children under 17 years of age, are presently 
incarcerated in state and federal prisons. Further.ore, an 
estl.ated quarter of a -Ullon children have -others in 
prison. (4?. 128) Fortunately, there are signs that public 
■wareness of the need for child care progra-s for the children 
of parents In prison Is growing. ('32) 

Incarceration creates tre.endous stress both for the 
incarcerated parent and the chlld(ren). According to one 
witness who works with these faallles: 

A .other li prison suffers the guilt and anguish of 
nnT nnlJ hi r own crl.e and punlshaent, but also that 
t h l\.rve her children. Though .ost Bothers 

y^ 

?^ .latlons^P^^ 

'ocUl servUe syste.s forget about this fa.lly unit 
once a .other goes behind bars.l4Z; 

A witness who had spent seven years In prison told of the 
effect of his separation fro. his children: 

When 1 went to prison, .y children were babies, and 
.ft^r 7 years after -y release when I ca.e ho.e, I 
JounS It was very difficult for .e to co..unlcate. In 
Uct. we were Tike strangers. There was a separation 
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cer?2fnlv\*.*li'* ^I"' ""n did not underst.nd, .nd I 
cert.lnly did not know how to adequately cope with 

* 

testified that both lothers and children can 

suffer serious social .nd psychological proble.s because of the 
separation and its acco.panying stress. A survey of 23 
incarcerated .others at the Ple.santon Federal Correctional 
Institution in California found that all but two .others had 
difficulty .aintaining relationships with their children, ,nd 
only ten had seen their children since their incarceration 
(seven of who. participated in an on-site reunification 
progra.).(42) The existence of child care centers which 
allowed for parent-child contact could facilitate an ongoing 
relationship between parent and child. 

The availability of child care and child visitation 
services at the prison can assist both the incarcerated parent 
and the child In developing and .aintaining faiily ties. For 
the incarcerated p.rent, contact with his or her child helps to 
build the parent's support syste., enhances his or her 
participation in rehabilitation progra.s, and reduce, 
recldivis.. For the child, this contact .Hows for ongoing 
co..unication and for bonding with the parent. Because a large 
proportion of incarcerated parents will eventually be reunited 
with their children, and becau,e .any of these fa.llies, prior" 
to l.pri,oi..ent, were already socially and econo.ically tenuous 
(42), developing these ties is particularly l.portant . (128) 

Even when fa.ily visits are per.ltted. prison settings 
often are not conducive to fa.ily interaction. (42, 128) Cost, 
lack of transportation, and the attitude of th« legal guardian 
can .ake It difficult for a child to visit an incarcerated 
parent. Moreover, for children In out-of-ho.e place.ents. 
pro,ri.lons are not generally .ade by social service dep.rt.entt 
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to f.cllit.f Visit, or provide for tr.nsport.tion to the 
prison. (42, 128) 

The cost of beginning . child ere center .t . prison 
inhibits ..ny prisons fro. undertaking such an effort. 
Obt.inlng funding fro. public .nd private sources can be 
difficult because of the largely unrecognited clientele. (42) 
However, the Children-s Center In California esti.ates that a 
weekend visiting roo. progra. at a federal prison can be 
.decu.tely funded for $40,000 annually - "a s.all price to pay 
for a faaily reunification progra.. "(42) 



Fa.tlles at Risk of Ab ufte or Neglect 

r„n,i r r— -'^"""^ " ii^llB^ 

,,,d__counse^^ 

. . n.nvidin, te.p^TM L-C ir^ ^" ^^^^'^ situations . 

U is esti.ated that each year in the United States .ore 
than one .Ullon children are -altr.ated as a result of 
..p.rental frustration, extre.e tension, depression and even 
despair." (HO; also see 167) Across the nation, child abuse 
h.s been Increasing 15 percent per year in recent years. In 
two years. 39 states have reported an increase in 
child abuse cases, and 14 states have reported an Increase in 
child deaths attributed to child abuse. (103) In New York 

..one. SS.OOO c re expected to be reported in 1984.(110) 

,n Maine, reports of child .altreat.ent increased 166 percent 
between 1976 and 1980. There were 38.000 reported cases of 
abuse in Michigan In 1983. and an Increase in the severity of 
ces. in LOS Angeles there was . 3S percent Increase in 
confir.ed abuse cases between 1978 and 1982.(164) 
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Child c.r. 1, .n i,port.nt .h..». pr^ ^ntion ,tr.t.,^ .r.A 

■fpy »t.te» reserve child r.re slots fnr c h ildren in p m 

services custody^ 

We h.ve seen that child ctre c.n be used .s p.rt of . 
strategy to prevent child .buse or neglect .nd to .void foster 
ere pl.ce.ent.(S8. 82. 102. 1 S4) As one witness told the 
CoBBi ttee: 

iriirL'' ^^yr^ -c;in■rt"h^sV p^-Ve^t^ th^\"i"rf 

Si^doLs ' n. closed, doors .nd shutte?e" 

U :^,e;'h^.te'"th,*',''°, '7 °f P*'" -"en they he. r 

lint Ju ' .ri".'f' .^'d' o^: •^or''YtT 

?:irve^%^o^^^L^^^^^^^ -vVn;rh:rr%hi^ajj- 

Crisis nurseries help f..iiies at risk of .busing their 
children by c.ring for those children on a te.por.ry basis 
until the crisis h.s p.ssed and support services h.ve been 
found for the f..ily.(83. 110) F..lly d.y ere is .iso often 
used by protective service .gencies .s .n intervention strategy 
in cases of suspected or known child abuse or neglect . (1 41 . 1S4) 

Recognizing the need for available child care services to 
prevent .buse and/or foster ere place.ent. »any states give 
children in protective services prio.ity for subsidised child 
care slots. (118) For exa.ple. of the 202 subsidized child care 
positions in the state of California, top priority is given to 
children at risk of abuse, neglect or foster care place.ent. 
(109) 

In spite of the advantages, cri.i s care for rhMH 

i^I^ljL-millbjP.. Hl sh costs, lack of transportation -J 
restriction, on the ag_e of children nre th, principal barrier. 
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Drop-in centers can help those f«llies who ire under 
severe e>otlonil or flnancltl stress and need only several 
hours of respite to .void . crisis situation. However, only a 
few drop-in centers operate and, as one Texas witness 
explained, they often .re not accessible to fa-llles who need 
thea: 

The availability of drop-In child care to give Bothers 
I'SrSa" Ihen frustration Is about to overwhel. the. Is 
, critical need for prevention of child 'b""- 
Ideally such a center should charge on a sliding 
scale and be able to provide pick-up transportation, 
Unci It is often the Isolated, trapped -other without 
•oney or a car who Is -ost vuner.ble t° 
Explosions. Here In Austin, there ^t,";,"' '*'°P;^„2 
centers. However, they are ^11 expensive, none 
provide transportation. none accept . ?„ 

parents are restricted to a ll.lted B^oKrVPhl = / " 

o?der to fit the licensing loop hole which .akes such 
a center possible. (27) 

Many of the saae barriers exist for longer tem emergency 
crisis centers. Furthermore, few crisis care units are 
available for school-aged children. (83) 

rhtlH rare functlnns as a t hree-tiered strategy to aid 

families and children at risk of ab use and neglect. It acts as 

■ preventive -^rh.nl.., .s a tool for rrlsU I ntervention, and 
m% a fora of treafent for parent and child. 

Short-ter. crises can be avoided, and long-ter- prevention 
strategies enhanced by helping parents learn to cope with 

llfe-s stresses. (102. 167) A nu.ber of wltn uggested 

that crisis child care can also help reduce so.e -ore serious 
fa.ily proble.s juvenile crl.e, alcohol and drug dependency, 
suicide " which are thought to have a strong correlation to 
abuse. (102. 110) 

The availability of child care allows the abusive parent to 
watch child care staff and learn alternative ways of dealing 
with the streMes of chlldrearlng responslbl 11 tics. ( 82, 163. 
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167) In addition, "child care also provides a war>, caring and 
nuturlng envlronient with peers and adults for children who 
have been abused, and such positive experiences can assist In 
the healing process. "( 82) 
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II. THE CURRENT CHILD CARE EFFORT 



Chtpter 1. The Privite Sector Response 
Eaployer-Assl sted Cire 

Th> n..-h>r of enployT-isslsted child cir e projects Is 

grnwtn«. l.p ^nuing the options for Eirents In lajH 

communities. E.plover-isslsted cue renins Ur g ely in 

unt.DPed resource, however, -nd usuillv flourishes best where « 
rtnae of child cire services ilreidy exist. 

There ire -ore e-ployer-sponsored child cire issl stance 
progrws ench yeir. Unf ortunitely , these progra.s ire still 
the exception. Of the six pUUon employers In the United 
Stites, only 1.500 e-ployers provide so«e for. of child ere 
•sslstince to their employees .( 105 , 111) 

For our purposes, e-ployer -sponsored child ere Involves 
.ny coMlfent of resources by .n e-ployer In support of child 
care for his or her e-ployees. This c.n Include the direct 
provision of child ere services, the provision of Infor-.tlon 
and referral services, and a variety of other options Including 
financial assistance, expanded parental leave policies, the 
provision of flexible personnel policies, and various child 
care benefit plans. (14. 105. Ill) 

FroB the testimony and recon.endatl ons presented to the 
Com.lttee it is clear that there Is a major role for e-ployers 
in the provision of child care benefits, rnd that «overn-ent at 
all levels can help pro-ote these efforts. It Is also clear 
that e-ployer-sponsored care is only one of the -any 
initiatives which are needed. This Is true because the needs 
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of low-lncoie parents .nd children will not necessirily be .et 
through e.ployer-issisted progri.s, nor .re eaployer-.ssi sted 
efforts likely to flourish except in • context of already 
existing child care services. 

The Center for Public Advocacy Research interviewed 80 
co.panles in New York City to exa.ine the barriers and 
incentives that e.ployers cite when ar.ked about providing 
assistance to working parents. (207) The conclusion of the 
study was that there Is "little reason to believe that employer 
Initiatives will replace, or even significantly supplement the 
continuing need for publicly subsidized child care for 
low-lncoae parents in the next five years. "(73) 

The Conference Board added that "... the highest levels of 
e-ployer supported child care were observed In co-.unlties 
where there existed also an efficient and adequate supply of 
child care. n,e scope of the e.ployer role will depend in 
large part, on the quality and efficiency of the existing 
syste. of child care ■- , syste. In which govern.ent can show 
so.e leadership, particularly In new areas of child 
care. ..."(Ill) 

Providing Child Care Services 

Enployer-spopsored child care provides different benefits 
to different fayilles. For exa.ple, the proxi.lty of parents 
and children at on-site child care centers such as the 
Infant/Toddler Center at Yale-New Haven Hospital allows for 
parental participation and visits, nursing and feeding of 
Infents. and decreases parental worry. (19. 35, 47) Proxlnlty 
also .akes parents available should their child becoaie ill --a 
not infrequent occurrence aaong young chi Idren. (47) 
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Finally, while there tre options like flnincUl inlstince 
prograas, information and referral services and support for 
local progra-s which reduce financial and liability risks faced 
by employers, options available to employers ultimately depend 
In Urge part on the sophistication and integration of a 
coMunlty's existing child care services. The stronger the 
existing range of services, the greater the chances are for 
employer -sponsored initiatives, (ill) 

Solving Work-Place Probleps 

Em ployers have beg'in to pro vide a range of child care 
services for their eaplovees. pan y of which enhance aorale and 
reduce absenteeism. E.plo yer-sponsored child care can function 
as an effective tool for solving frequent Banaaeaent problems. 

A 1978 survey of 305 eaployer-sponsored child care centers 
showed that of the 58 employers responding to the survey, 72 
percent felt the provision of child care services helped lower 
absentcelsp; 65 percent noted an Improved employee attitude 
toward the coppanyj and 55 percent achieved a lower Job 
turnover rate. (Ill) Also, a progra. evaluation of 90 employees 
of a consortium of businesses which sponsors the Northslde 
Child Development Center in Minneapolis, 30 of whoa used the 
on-site child care center, showed significantly lower turnover 
nd absenteelsii for employees using on-site care than for 
employees with children In other child care arrangements or 
employees without children. (Ill) 

The only cor, -oiled experliiental study of the effects of 
epployer-sponsored care was Issued recently. The study 
compared 29 companies which offered on- and off-site care, and 
infor.atlon and referral services. to ten e.ployers who 
provided no child care service of any kind. Clear benefits of 
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off- and on-site services were found: iBprovepent in 
•ccept.nce .nd continuation of e«ploy«ent, improved .or.le. «nd 
reduced turnover. In f.ct. in 5J percent of the co.p.nles 
offering child ere services, the turnover rate was reduced to 
zero. (155) 

These data reflect the observations of ..ny other witnesses 
as well. Their experiences with e«ployer-sponsored care were 
positive with regard to: lower absenteeism (2, 6, U, 15, U, 
1 9. 20, 35, 36, 48, 61 , 65, .<., 105, m, i62)i i.pvoved worker 
■orale and productivity (6, 8, 1 3, 1 5, 1 6, 20, 36, 48, 61 , 65, 
68, 77, 86, 105, HI, ii8, 1 62 ) ; ' s t reng thened coaaunity iaage 
(13. H. 36, 57, 65, 86, 1 1 4); reduced tardin. js (20, 36, 48); 
reduced workplace accidents (48, 77); and, a higher rate of 
return fro., and reduced lengths of, ■aternjty leave. (2, 36, 
47, 68) 

Attracting and Retaining Workers 

E.ployer-sponsored child care also functions as a aechanlsa 
to attract and retain employees. (2, 6, 8, 1 4, 1 5, 1 6, 20, 35. 
36, 48, 59. 65, 68, 77, 105, m, 1 55, 1 62) In the 1978 survey 
of employers who provided child care services, 88 percent felt 
the provision of child care increased their ability to attract 
employees. One witness frop ,i school district in Austin, 
Texas, which had a 58. 1 percent turnover rate in 1 981 -82 aaong 
the school bus drivers, aost of whoa were single parents, told 
how a child care service for his enployees lowered his turnover 
rate to 10.8 percent in 1 983-84. The accident rate declined by 
over 50 percent in the sa.e ti.e period. (77) A recent study of 
204 coapanies published by the American Manage.ent Association 
found that aluost 75 percent of the coapanies surveyed felt the 
benefits of their child care far outweighed the costs. (36) 
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One Bajor Texas corporation, The Southland Corporation, 
contracted with a Dallas child care agency to assist employees 
with infants and toddlers In finding faally day care hoites. As 
one witness reported, ''The company's willingness to provide 
care for a young infant has been a significant factor in 
attracting professional personnel to the corporation. »'(68) 
Furthermore, 95 percent of the feaale employees on paternity 
leave In 1983 returned to work within eight weeks of their 
child's birth. 

Eaployer-Sponsored Information and Referr al Serviced 

Eaployer-sponsored inforpatlon and referral (UR) services 
are often In theaselves of valuable as sistance to fawilies In 
jti>a rfh of child care services. In addit ion. UR services can 
help Identify the areas of great est need apong epployees. 

There are approximately 250 employers nationwide providing 
information and referral iervl ces. ( 11 1 ) Employers generally 
contract with a local, community-based UR agency to provide 
services for their employees. 

Information and referral services can help parents obtain 
Information on child care and link them with available child 
care services In the community. (6, 16, 100) INFOLINE, a 
telephone Information and referral service funded by a 
corporate consortium In Connecticut, provides employees with 
current available Information on child care services for an 
annual cost to each company of $1.10 per employee. The 
employers bcllevo this Investment Is quickly pild off In 
Increased attendance and productl vl ty . (6) Similar efforts by 
corporate consortia exist In Mlnneapoll s. ( 1 1 1 ) 
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Those who operate Inforiation and referral services also 
help identify g.ps In child care services within a region. (6, 
111) Along with child care providers and parents, they have 
pointed to severe shortages of services for certain 
populations. region.. and for fa.ilies working unusual 
schedules. For example, the California Resource and Referral 
Network conducted a survey which revealed a widening gap 
between the supply and de.and for child care services in the 
Bay Area. (66) UR services have also found that child care for 
children of parents who work unconventional shifts such as 
night shifts or rotating shifts are difficult to locate and 
often have very long waiting lists. (27. 109) 

On July 1. 1984. IBM began the .ost a.bitious corporate UR 
Initiative to date. By supplying additional funds and 
computer, for 4S existing I«R services. IBM has improved 
services for their own employees as well as for others in the 
area. (105. Ill) 

Other Options for E-plny^r. fv....>,.,,^ Flriti Me Leave and 
Personnel Policies. Part-ti.e E.pl oyent. Partnershi p, 
With Other Eaployers ) 

While it can be iwpractical for an enployer to consider 
on-site child care services, nune rous alternatives exist for 
employer assistance . 

Soiie employers have taken a closer look at their parental 
leave policies. For exa.ple. researchers at the Harvard 
Medical School spent eight years studying the experiences of 
women faculty and staff. A 1982-83 study looked specifically 
a. .aternlty leave and child care issues. Based on that study, 
the .edlcal school has revised and expanded its parental leave' 
policy for full-time, salaried faculty appointees. They now 
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offor paid pirentil leive, ind hive created tn office to 
provide infor-.tlon on day ctre f.cilities. parenting skills, 
and other support services* 

There are a variety of other ways for employers to assist 
parents with child care needs. SmII businesses or e.ployer 
associations can for. consortia to sponsor projects that 
provide off-site child care services for their e.ployees. 

Shadelands Children's Center was established to Beet the 
child care needs of employees froB three businesses, as well as 
citliens of Walnut Creek, California. Their site was a nearby 
unused school building. Although underfinanced, Shadelands 
provided quality child care for infants and children under six 
years of age. Within three ponths of Its opening date, there 
was a waiting list of 105 children. The progra. was later 
closed when the school district sold the site. (15) 

E.ployers can -ake available innovative personnel policies, 
such as the flexti.e plan provided by the Phoenix Mutual 
Insurance Co.pany of Hartford. Connecticut. There, e.ployees 
select their own working schedule, beginning as early as 7:15 
a.B. and ending as late as 5:15 p. ■.(86) 

Othe: options Include: Job sharing (two e.ployees share 
one position); part-tl-e work schedules; flexlplace (employee 
works at ho-e); sick child leave; paternity leave; salary 
reductions (salary deductions for an a.ount to be used for 
e.ployer-supported child care, thereby reducing the parents- 
taxable inco.e); and flexible benefit plans (c-ployee chooses 
a.ong a variety of personnel benefits), such as the non-profit 
organliatlon Utah Issues' progra. which Includes a child care 
co.ponent covering 50 percent of the cost of child care.(<'^ 
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P«rt-tl«e work schedules can also allow eaployers and 
parents greater flexibility. As one witness noted: 

Baployors who use part-tlae workers unlforaly report 
■ore positive reactions to the part-tl«e option than 
eaploycrs without part-tlie staff,{202) 

Child care voucher prograas are another option. They 
provide resources to employees for the purchase of child care 
services of their choice. Vouchers can give parents 
flexibility, and alnlBUe risk and adalnl strati ve burdens for 
employers. (17) However^ since the Econoalc Recovery Tax Act 
(ERTA) was laplenented In January, 1902, which provided added 
Incentives for employers to help parents with their child care 
needs, fewer than 20 companies nationwide have chosen to use 
voucher pi.ns. More have opted for less costly cafet*»rl a-style 
fringe benefit or salary reduction plans. (ill) 

However, one study has concluded that "salary reduction la 
of little benefit to taxpayers belov $16,000 because these 
working parents would receive equal or better value by using 
the child care tax credit. Between Incoae levels of $16,000 
and $20,000, the salary reduction say have soae Marginal 
utility. Above $20,000, salary reduction .offers substantial 
and ever Increasing tax benefits to working parents. »( 145} 

^ployers can also contribute funds directly to coaaunlty 
child care providers or purchase child care spaces fro. local 
providers and allocate thea to eiployees. This Is often 
referred to as a "vendor" child care progran, and is slailar to 
the prograa offered by Polaroid. (75) 

Educational programs, such as Phoenix MutuaPs Latchkey 
Iforkshop progran for parents and children, as well as resource 
and referral services, are other employer supported 
options. (86) Employers who offer aanagenent expertise or help 
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develop Innov.tlve -odel prog.i-s enhance the choices for 
eaployees and nonoBployee* alike. (43) 

Corporate - Public Sector Par tnerships 

Several exa-ples of successful cooperative efforts between 
corporations and local govern-ent were brought before the 
Coaal ttee. 

In a rapidly developing suburban California coMunlty, 
local govern-ent officials required developers of a 125 acre 
site to plan for and allow child care. (57) Prior planning of 

this nature addr the frequent probl ployers have In 

locating appropriate land and building sites for child care 
facilities. In Austin. Texas, a nonprofit child care ogency. 
Austin Fa.llles. Inc.. received city funds to solicit e.ployer 

support for a child care voucher progra. for s.all busln 

Nhile very pro.lslng. only three e-ployers In Austin have opted 
for this alternative. (17) 

The Texas Corporate Child Uevelop.ent Fund was developed by 
Levl-Strauss Foundation to bring together corporations and the 
Tex. Department -f Hu.an Resources. Forty-three corporations 
contribute a total of $200,000 per year to help rural 

co-unltl t the patching requlre.en of Title XX. so that 

child care will be available for low-lnco.e fa.llles In rural 
areas of the state. In addition, the Fund .akes scholarship* 
available to child care providers for training. For the first 
tl.e this yea,, the Fund will also pay hal* the cost of Child 
Develop-ent Associates credential* for »* ected child care 
providers In Texas. (U) 
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Union - Public Sector Partnerships 



Unions have also begun to aove sore aggressively to address 
the child care needs of their Beabers. ( 1 23, 132, 192) 

The International ladles Garaent Workers Union (ILGWU) and 
the New York City Huaan Resources Adnlnlstrotlon have joined 
together to operate a child care center for 70 preschool 
children of garaent Industry workers. Using both public and 
private monies to fund the center allows New York City to 
provide care for 70 Instead of 41 children, and allows ILGWU to 
provide lower cost services for garment employees, while also 
lowering absenteeism and improving aorale.die) 

Some other unions, particularly those with aany feaale 
■eabers, have joined together to provide child care services 
for their Beabers. The Civil Service Enployees Association 
(CSEA), the Public Employees Federation, and the New York 
Governor's Office of Eiployee Relations, work together to 
provide child care for state employees through the Enplre State 
Day Care Center, Ince The Center operates 18 day care centers, 
which provide care for 1,000 children at work sites around the 
state. Fees range frop $39-$55 per week, based on a sliding 
fee scale. The union provides start-up costs and equlpaenc; 
the state provides space, maintenance, utilities, and 
administrative salari-js; and parent fees cover operating 
expenses and staff salaries . (99, 132) 

Barriers to Eiaployer «Assl sted Child Care 

Although the benefits of eiaploycr -assisted chi Id care 
services have teen documented in the CoBaittee's hearings, aany 
factors s till Inhibit the aore active involvement of business 
and Industry . 
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The principal barriers Include: a lack of Inforaation 
regarding current need and available options; few available 
■odels for cost-effective programs; and high Initial costs of 
providing soae child care related servl ces , ( 1 4, 17, 92. 109, 
111) While Bany employers know of the costs of on-site care, 
few sees to be aware of the benefits of child care and of lower 
cost, •InlBUB risk optl ons » (111 . 162) 

According to studies conducted by the Texas Wopan's 
University, -ost employers also know very little about the 
Dependent Carr Assistance Provisions of the Econoalc Recovery 
Tax Act of 1982 (ERTA), Yet both large and spall employers who 
are aware of ERTA and other eaployer-sponsored options have 
generally positive attitudes. Furthermore, cost /benefit 
analyses of actual and proposed eaployer-assl sted child care 
show substantial savings. The cost/benefit ratios range fro. a 
projected 1:3 ratio for a 4,000 employee nonprofit hospital, to 
an actual 1:6 ratio for a aanuf acturl ng company with 8S 
employees which provides on-sltc care,(i62) 

A recent feasibility study In a suburban California 
copiunlty showed cost to be the greatest barrier to 
e.ployer-sponsored child care. (14) Witnesses. representing 
every :rpe of coB-unlty, conflmed that cost to the employer 
was otie of the crntral barriers to e.ployer-assl sted child 
care. (2, 8, 15, 1 4, 27, 43, 47, 48, 68, 73, 86, 92, 109) While 
child care «ust conpete with other employee benefits for 
limited resources. It Is not seen as a benefit all employees 
need. (15, 43) Consequently, eaployers frequently object to 
^ allocating resources for a benefit that will not apply equally 
to all e.ployees.(2, 14, 15, 109) Reluctance to be the first 
to initiate a benefit in a particular Industry or region 
apparently dissuades sone employers fro. considering It a 
viable option. Moreover, employers frequently do not perceive 
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child ere to provide . signlflc.nt return on Invest.ent (57. 
162) .nd hence, often do not consider it • priority. (H, 4i, 92) 

nt b.rrier, re..ln 50 »ubst«ntl.l that not .ore th.n 80 
companies .nd 300 ho.plt.ls sponsor on-site child ere centers 
for their employees .( 1 1 1) j^, .d.inlstr.tl ve obligations of 
running .n on-site child ere progr., c.n be burdenso.e. (68, 
92) Insur.nce costs, potential ll.blllty. i.ck of .v.ll.ble 
l.nd or building sp.ce, city ronlng ordinances, fire .nd safety 
regulations, .nd loci .nd st.te he.lth st.nd.rds deter 
e-ployers fro. Investing in .nd opor.tlng child ere 
services. (14. 15. 20. 27. 35) Furthermore, the co„utlng 
P.tterns of employees .s well .s the loc.tlon .nd sire of the 
f.clllty, the .ges of children served, .nd the type of 
curriculu. provided c.n H.lt the nu.ber of employees who .re 
•ble to benefit fro. on-site ere. (Ill) Also, on-site progr.., 
r» ely provide . sliding sele fee syste.. As . result. Jower 
paid employees ..y ,tlll be excluded fro. receiving 
services. ( 73) 

E.ployer attitudes so.etl.es .ct as .n l.pedl.ent to 
lnvolve.ent in child ere. Inability to recognize the need for 
child ere W.S cited as a co..on barri«r to e.ployer-sponsored 
child ere. (2. 13, h. n. 43. 92. 109) Witnesses testified 
that .any e.ployers do not perceive child care to be the 
responsibility of the employer. (2. 8, 14. 57) So«e e.ployers 
believe that wo.en with children should not work.(H) These 
attitudes, in tun.. contribute to a reluctance by so.e 
employees to raise their no«d for child care, for fe.r that it 
will jeopardize th^i r e.ploy.ent . ( 2 , 92, 109) 

More than 20 percent of wo.en who work do so part ti.e. 
One survey reported that 46 percent of the fe.ale respondent.. • 
cited "parental responslbl H ties" as their .ost i,port,i,t 
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reason for working part tl«e. Another survey In 1084, showed 
that 30 percent oi wo«en polled would prefer to work part tiie 
If they had enough aoney to live comfortably, as coapared to 19 
percent who would prefer to work full tl«e.(202) 

However, there reiain Bany reasons why part-tlae work is 
not Bore attractive to parents. Part-tlae jobs are often 
low-paying and without fringe benefits, have greater turnover 
and Bore difficult working conditions, and provide less 
opportunity for training or career advancement. One witness 
identified the need for greater employer acccptnnce of the 
benefits of part-tine enployees and "special aCtentlor. to the 
child care needs of parents who work part tlae. Uay care 
facilities should perait parents to leave their children for 
part of the week and/or part of the day. "(202) 
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Chapter 2. The Response of Sttte and Local Governnents 
and Private Service Groups 

The Cities and States Respo nd 

With more chil dren needin£ care but fewer federal dollars 
ayai lable^ some state and local £OvernBents have aade positive 
efforts to anlntai n and iaprove child care services, but aany 
have cut back . 

Soae states and cities were able to "cushion" the iapact of 
budget cutbacks by increasing spending. However, in a recent 
Government Accounting Office (GAO) survey, six of 11 
participating states decreased the percentage of social 
services expenditures dedicated to child care, while two states 
were able to increase child care expendi tures, (1 74/ The 
CoMMittec was provided with examples to show soae states have 
adjusted to these changes: 

New York The state cushioned its counties fro» the full 

extent of a $60 aiinion cut in the Social 
Services Block Grant so that "upstate" :ounties 
collectively lost only $2 aillion. However, 
since child care funds were not earmarked under 
the Block Grant and cuts were peraitted, these 
counties cut nearly $10 ■iUlon designated for 
the purchase of child care services, a reduction 
well beyond that necessitated by federal spending 
reductions. The lack of the farnark in one 
witnesses* words, "aade this essential service so 
vulnerable to local cuts. "(166) 

Since FY 1981, New York City has "spent over $47 
otiUion in city funds to naintoin the day care 
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pro|ra« it 41,000 ilots.»*(llS) AddltloniUy, the 
city now provides child cire for 370 preschool 
and school -ige children of hopeless ftBllUs 
residing In eaergency shelters. This gives 
faallles the opportunity to look for pore 
suitable housing, and seek necessary social 
services, enployaent ind training programs, (118) 

California After World War 11 and the termination of the 
lanhaa Act for preschool programs, state funds 
were used to continue the early childhood program 
In the public schools and were targeted to 
children frop low-lncoae families. The programs 
were administered by local school districts, 
which had the authority to levy local taxes to 
expand services. from the ald-flf ties to the 
■Id-seven ties the program grew slowly ind 
cxpinded Into ■ chl Id -oriented educational 
systeB, utilizing age-related curricula. Social 
services were also provided, as well as parent 
and coMunlty education. Proposition 13 
threatened the progra., but It survived with 
additional state funds. Today $2 30 Billion Is 
budgeted for child development programs serving 
143,000 children half of whom are In programs 
run by the public schools. (21) 

Utah Prior to the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 

1981, employed AFDC recipients could deduct $30 
and one-third of their earnings when calculating 
their eligibility and benefit level. By allowing 
working parents to remain on AFDC, families were 
able to retain child care and aedlcal coverage 
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until their earnings were high enough to allow 
self-sufficiency, Th^ Reconciliation Act set new 
restrictions, and Halted the disregard to the 
first four Bonths of eaployaent. in 1982, Utah 
extended subsidized child care four aonths beyond 
termination froa AFDC, having identified child 
care as an Important work Incentive. They also 
established ■ sliding fee scale for child care, 
and In 1983 raised the fee scale to gradually 
ease low-lncoae parents off assl stance. In 
addition, the Utah Departaent of Social Services 
began the '♦Working Pays" program In January, 
1983. It extended eHglblllty for AFDC to «any 
working parents whose benefits would have been 
temlnated under the new $30 and one-thl rd 
policy. The prograa had iMedlate effects. The 
percentage of AFDC cases with earned Incoae 
Increased fro* 8.3 to 13.4 percent by September, 
1983, thereby decreasing costs to the State. (181) 

Partnerships Between P rivate Nonprofit and Public Sector 

Agencies 

Following cuts in Title XX funding, soae private nonprofit 
agencies have steppe d in to help states Maintain child care 
services . 

Federal funding of child care has decreased In real teras 
in Bany states since 1981. A«ong the effects of the 
llBltations on federal funds have been the reduction of child 
care services nationwide, stringent fee systcis, and severely 
strained alternative funding sources. 
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Local United Ways in Texas have responded to the federal 
budget cuts by greatly increasing their contributions to child 
care, enabling "any Texas coMunltles to raise the level of 
funding for these programs. The United Way contributed 63 
percent of the local Batching funds required to be eligible for 
public social services -oney. However, as the United Way of 
Texas pointed out in their testl.ony: "If funding Is decreased 
by any one source, all other sources feel the repercussions. 
That is why it is so critical that the public, private, 
governpental . voluntary and business sectors work together on 
the issue of how to fund child care in Texas. "(152) 

So.e coBBUnities have begun to use j^ubUc school 

facilities for before- and afte r-school child care ProHraas. 
Joint public/private nonprofit ventures have been part of these 
efforts . 

In Houfton, the Co»«ittee for Private Sector Initiatives, 
in cooperation with the Houston independent School District, 
developed a low-cost -odel for after-school care in school 
facilities, to be operated by a licensed child care agency. A 
wide variety of activities were -ade available, frequently 
using volunteers to provide individual attention. One 
demonstration program is underway, but plans for "ore have 
been temporarily postponed, as the Houston Independent School 
District has announced plans tc xpand a similar program to 68 
school s .(4 3) 

Six years ago, coBBUnlty leaders in Olney, Maryland, net to 
discuss the lack of child care facilities for school-aged 
children. After an elementary school principal offered to nake 
space available. Interested parents conducted a feasibility 
study and raised initial funds. The Montgomery Child Care 
Association provided additional support and administrative 
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• ssl stance. Eventually the Olney Extended Day Cent-»r was 
established, which currently provides before- and after-school 
care for eleientary students, as well as full-day care on 
school holidays, snow days, and during suiaer vacations. (87) 

Four years ,go the Northwest YMCA In San Antonio, Texas, 
began an after-school prograa called Prlae Tl.e, which provided 
transportation for school-aged chjldren fro. school to the 
VMCA. A curriculum aamial was developed by the National YMCA 
Program. the prograi Included both Indoor and outdoor gaaes. 
arts and crafts, cowunlty service projects, and seminars on 
education and safety. Prograa staff consisted of college 
students, certified school teachers, and parents and teachers' 
• Ides. During the suwier .onths, the YMCA sponsored regular 
day care and resident ca.ps for fa.Ules In need of care during 
those Months. (26) 

The prograa has been expanded to several local ele.jntary 
schools, which allow use of their facilities on a no-cost 
basis, allowing progra. costs to re.aln low ($15-$18 per week 
per child). When the Mayor of San Antonio .ade after-school 
child care a high priority, he cited the YMa Prl.e Tl.e 
progra. as a aodel for other city efforts. (26) Dade County 
(Florida) Public Schools, In conjunction with the YMCA, Y^-CA, 
the United Hay and others, conduct m after-school care 
progra.s. A fee of $1S per child per week allows .any, 
although not all, lower incoae faallles to participate. (186) 

In addition, the Coaalttee learned that United Coaaunlty 
Services of Detroit and the Detroit Public Schools are 
currently exploring the possibility of sponsoring after-.chool 
activities In school facilities. TliroHgh the use of federal 
funds, one Detroit public school prograa, "Lighted School 
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,touse." provides access to school f.cllUles to various groups 
after the regular school day has ended. (75) 

St.te. Local and Private Sector Fronra,s for F»!liies__wllh 
Special Needs 

one innovative center at a co-unity college In Ohio h«s 
served the children of faculty and e.ployees. students, and 
.e.bers of the local co«unlty since 1971. The progra.. 
initially funded by the college Board of Trustees. Is now 
supported by a -ultifundlng -ech«nis. including Title XX 
funds. (13S) There Is - sl.llar progra- at a south central 
co-unity college i. Connecticut which also serves local 
industry employees .( 1 24 ) Unl versl ty-b.sed child care centers 
are beginning to flourish at the University of Wisconsin (Eau 
Claire). Oberlln College. Ohio State University (lU. US) and 
the University of San Franc I sco . ( ) Because of cuts In Title 
XX funding, -any of these programs are having difficulty 
„alntaining the standards of their progra-s. ( 1 J5) 

California has designed programs to »eet the child care 
needs of student parents. Various Ca.pus Child Development 
Programs administered by the California Department of Education 
provide child care for 6.500 preschool children of students 
enrolleu at two- and four-year college or university campuses. 
These programs often also serve as training sites for students 
enrolled In child development prog rams .( 100) 

jHate^_J.o_caI_jnd_J^^ 
succcsAfulL^J^_i!l«-^^ 

The Adolescent Health Program In St. Paul provides child 
.are on-site at the high school for mothers who remain in 
school. Almost .11 (87 percent) of the adolescent mothers 
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reaaln In school after delivery, and fewer than two percent 
have a repfiHt pregnancy. ( 164 ) 

In California, state funds provide Infant care, parent 
education and career development for over 2,000 school-aged 
parents at or near high school campuses .( 24 , loO) 

In Boston, the Bridge Family Life Center, provides child 
care as part of a range of services for teen parents, Care and 
enrichment are provided for the children, and 56 percent of the 
parents have either found employment, have earned or arc 
working on their high school degree or General Equivalent 
Degree, or are no longer dependent on the Department of Social 
Services. (151) 

.Private a f ;encies are providing child care services for 
families at high risk of abuse . 

In the two years since its Inception, the Bay Area Crisis 
Nursery, a private nonprofit, residential care facility which 
accepts infants, toddlers, and preschoolers, has had 800 
voluntary admissions of children by parents who were unable to 
cope (for whatever reason) during a time of stress, The 
nursery relies entirely upon comiunlty support for Its income. 
Donations come from foundations, corporations, church 
organizations, clubs and private cl tl zens. (85) 

Begun In 1982, the New York Foundling Crisis Nursery 
admitted almost 400 children during Its first year of operation 
and has received over 4,000 calls on its Parents Helpline since 
Its Inception. This hosp? ta 1 -based program Is part of a larger 
effort by the Ci ty of New York to prevent child abuse and 
neglect, (110) 
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The ounce of Prevention Project in Illinois, a unique 
governaent -private industry partnership provides family support 
services, IncludinR child core to teen parents, many of whom 
may be inadequately prepared for parenthood and consequently at 
greater risk of abusing and neglecting their young 
Chi Idren. (1433 

State g overnments have helped provide child car e supporjt 
for incarcerated parents . 

In California, Virginia, Nevada and Idaho prisons there are 
programs which show the extent to which child care can play a 
critical role in reuniting f ami 1 i es , ( 4 2 , 1 28) For example, the 
Children's Center, an on-site child care center in California, 
allows parents to Interact with their children in a nurturing 
and supportive atmosphere during weekend visits. Since its 
opening in 1978, over 5,000 child visits have been made. (42) 
As one of the children participating in the Children's Center 
program said: "If It hadn't been for the Children's Center, I 
would have thought my mother was dead, "(42) 

Virginia considered legislation allowing women inmates to 
keep their infants with them throughout the first year of the 
Infant's life. (104) 

A model program to provide child care services fo r migrant 
children has been very success ful in California. 

The Foundation Center for Phenomenologl ca 1 Research, Inc., 
in Sacramento, has administered a successful effort to provide 
child care for migrant faailles. They have trained people well 
known and respected in their co.munltles to be family day care 
providers. The Foundation Center employs the provider, pays 
her salary and fringe benefits, and helps her meet all 
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licensing requl rcaents. In addition, the Center provides 
direct health and nutritional support to migrant children and 
their faai lies .( 383 



Soae cities and states have given hi < ^h priority to 
expansion of child care for faailies of children with 
disabilities. In other states, the response has been to cut 
back services. 

Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, and Florida have well developed 
respite support systems for faallles of children with 
disabilities. They encourage faBllle5> to nalntaln their 
children at hoae by providing cash payments to enable then to 
purchase needed respite and other services. (3) 

In Madison, Wisconsin, special needs children are Included 
In cltywldA programs run by '.he After-School Day Care 
Association, with financial assistance fro« United Cerebral 
Palsy. (133) 

The California Department of Developmental Services 
contracts with community-based and community-run, non-profit 
"regional centers" to provide a range of services to mtot the 
Intent of the Lanterman Act, Including In-home child care and 
respite services. (3) The State of California enacted the 
Lanterman Developmental Disabilities Act In 1975 to curtail the 
costly rate of I nst 1 1 ut I onal I ra 1 1 on of disabled children and 
adults. Few In-home services, however, have actually been 
provided to facilitate this process. 

In addition, recent cutbacks have reduced or eliminated 
services for all families. What was once considered a model 
program I s no longer. A parent of a severely handicapped 1 2 
year old from Richmond, California, described how In spite of 
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the level of care necessary to keep her child at hoi»e, their 
respite care services were reduced fro« 136 hours to 14 hours 
per month. (J7) The decision was successfully appealed but for 
„any other parents in the state the outcome was not as 
favorable : 

Many families had to go to a ^ ^eari ng process. 
Many could just not face that option, so gave up. 
sZl placed their children in institutions or fos er 
ho«es, or gave up work altogether and returned to the 
welfare rolls. (70) 

Other state and local agencies in California are trying to 
fill the unnet needs of families with disabled children. A 1.1 
increment over 'he base reimbursement rate per handicapped 
child is paid to agei.-.ies which Integrate mildly handicapped 
With nonhandicapped chi Idren. (100) A Marin County program that 
serves infants, preschoolers and school-aged children 
successfully provides care for handicapped children along with 
nonhandicapped chi Idren. (6J) 



Lorall yfunded sick child cen >.rc provide a range 
effective services. 



of 



Childhood illn.ss and the current shortage of sick child 
care services put a particular strain on working families. (8, 
100, 109) Too often parents must choose between losing a day 
of work, leaving a sick child home alone, or sending an unwell 
child to child care. Some employees fear reprisals for taking 
time off for sick children, and cover up by using their own 
sick days and/or vacation. According to the Lincoln National 
Life insurance Company, parents miss an average 1.8 days of 
worl- every 90 days due to complications with child care 
arrangements, including the inability to find sick child 
care.(J6) The Southland Corporation estimated they lose 
$60,000 per year due to parents taking time to care for sick 
chi Idren. (68) 
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The San Juan Bautlsta Child Develop«ent Center In San Jose, 
California, provides sick child care In o separate unit 
attached to the regular child care facility. The unit Is open 
to the coBBunMy. In addition to sick child services, the 
center provides health care to low-to-noderate income children 
enrolled in the regular prograa. They provide check-ups, 
screenings for disabilities, and Inwunl zat I ons , which also 
helps reduce the chance of an illness spreading In the center. 
If a child does becoae 111, he or she can usually be 
transferred safely to the sick care unit, which allows parents 
to repain at work. (19) 

Sick chill care is also cost-effective. Last year the Sick 
Child Unit served 1,450 children of parents who earned an 
average of $5.00 per hour. Parents, therefore, "saved" $58,000 
In earnings which they would have lost by staying hone. The 
co*t to parents was only $2,246.(19) 
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Chopter 3. ITie Federal Response 



The first significant use of federal funds for child day 
care began during World War 11 when, under the !.nn n Act, 
funds were nade available to the states to provide care for the 
children of -others working ii. wartlie industries. This 
prograa was tcr«lnated when the war ended. 

Current_tjL4«ial_^l^^ 
Many frogra-s were si«.afic anJly^ffectM,bjLJ:£££l^ 

policy changes . 

Thcro is no single federal child car« program. Funding for 
day care services Is authorlied under a variety of federal laws. 

The largest source of federal fur.<llng for day care is 
indirect, through the Internal Revenue Code. T^x credits are 
provided for f.-Ules with day ctre costs rfiSated to c-ployent 
or education, and tax deductions ca^ be talcen by e.ployerr- who 
provide so.e for* of day Care assistance to e-ployoes. 

Progra-s financed unJer the Social Security Act continue to 
be one of the najor sources of child care funds. Since 1962, a 
state-federal -atchins Progra. ha« provided funds for child 
care servlws. Title XX oi the Social Security Act. added In 
1974. created the -ajor social services progra-. whUh been 
,n increasingly important sou.ce of funding Vor child care for 
low and -oderate Inco.e fa.illes. Title XX iu now part of the 
Social Services Block Grant. 

Additional fuads for child csre services have bec« provided 
through other progra.s. including Head Start, the Child Care 
Food Progra-, «nd the Job Training Partnership Act. Indirect 
child care support for so.e working lovlnco-e failles has 
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been provided through the iitcone disregard for AFDC and food 
staap benefits as well. 



The D ependent Care Tax Credit 

TIte largest so u r ce of support for child care services is 
through indirec t f undina provided tinder the internal Revenue 
Code. 

Under the tax code, a credit is available to fanil.es with 
chlMien under 15 who incur child care expenses when both 
spouses work full tiae or when one spouse works part tiae or is 
a student. Divorced or separated parents who have custody of 
children, and single parents Hay also claim the credit. 

Under prior law, the credit was liaited to 20 percent of 
dependent care costs incurred, up to a naxiauM of $2, 000 for 
one dependent and $4,000 for two or aore dependents. In 1982, 
tilt* credit was increased to 30 percent for ta);payers with 
incoaes of $10,000 or less, with the credit reduced by one 
percentage point for each $2,000 of incoae between $10,000 and 
$28,000. -.rhe liaits on eligible expenses were increased to 
$2,400 for one dependent and $4, 800 for two or aore 
dependentJi. Expenses for services provided outside the hoae in 
ffrtliUes which care for nore than six individuals (other than 
individuals who reside at the facility^ nay be counted for 
purposes of the tax credit only if the facility coaplies with 
all applicable state and local laws and regulations. 

According to estiaates provided by the Joint Tax Coaaittee, 
the anount "spent" under the Dependent (child; Care Tax Credit 
was $1.2 billion in FY 81. Totals for subsequent years can 
only be estiaated: $1.35 billion in 1982, $1.52 billion in 
1983, and $1 765 billion in 1984. 
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The Select Committee has learned that of the 4.6 million 
families claiming the Dependent Care Tax Credit in 1981, the 
majority of families (64 percent) are above the median income 
level. Only seven percent had Incomes below $10,000. One 
wl tncss explained : 

This program, which subsidizes the child care and 
o?her dependent care costs of f"' 1' « • ' 
Us current form, benefit lower-income families, and 
it' provides limited support to lower-middle income 
families. Even with ref undabi li ty (a provision which 
would return to families that portion of ^heir earned 
credit which their tax liability will not o"set , the 
credit is not the best approach to assisting 
low-Income faml lies. ( 104) 

Even If the credit had been refundable for these families the 
expense represented would only be two and one-half percent of 
the "cost" of the credit, (126) 

The basic exemption for dependent children available to all 
taxpaylng families is presently $1,000 for each dependent. The 
exemption has grown from $600 in 1948, but the current 
exemption does not nearly reflect the more than seven-fold 
increase in earnings since 1948. If It had. the current 
exemption would equal $5,600. According to one witness; 

The basic exemption for dependent children is being 
overshadowed by the use of vhe tax credit for ch'ld 
care. This should pose a serious concern to policy 
^ke^s because a particular benefit, the credit, has 
developed a greater signficance than the general 
relief offered all families in the exemption. 
Offering the credit and its tax reducing "^J 
actually result in a loss of equity in our tax pulicy 
by being unfair to families engaging 'he 
traditional mode of childralsing with one parent at 
home. (126) 

Sixty-seven countries, including all the developed countries 
except the United States, provide some type of family benefit 
program. (126, 159. 207) One witness suggested that both the 
credit and the dependent exemption could be replaced with a 
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faally allowance, because the credit does not adequately reach 
low-incoae f a»l lies . and the exemption varies too widely 
depending on gross income and adjusted tax rates. In his view, a 
family allowance would also better serve porents who choose not 
to enter the labor force. (126) 

Tax Prov isions Relating to Ewployer -Af si sted Day Care 

Recent tax provisions have also been designed to stimulote 
epployer-assisted child care. The Internal Revenue Code now 
explicitly excludes froB an employee's gross income any 
payments by an employer for dependent care assistance, if the 
assistance is provided under a plan which meets certain 
conditions (Section 129 of the Internal Revenue Code). The 
program must be a separate written plan of an employer for the 
exclusive benefit of his employees and oust be available to ^11 
employees . 

Dependent care assistance which is eligible for the 
exclusion Is limited to those amounts which, if paid for by the 
employee, would be eligible employment -related expenses under 
the child and dependent care credit. The value of the 
assistance provided to an employee under this provision must 
not exceed that employee^ pay. (For additional discussion of 
salary reduction plans, see page 64.) 

Other provisions i r. current law which authorlre tax 
deductions and credits for employers who provide child care 
include: deductions for expenses considered to be '"ordinary 
and necessary," including amounts paid to provide day cere to 
employees; and, depreciation deductions under the accelerated 
cost recovery sy.stem for employer -provi ded day care facilities. 
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In 19B2. the Social Services Block Grant replaced the Title 
XX Social Services Prograa. Under this program states receive 
federal funds to provide various social services including 
child care. Within broad federal guidelines, stales are free 
to design their own programs, establish their own income 
eligibility criteria, and dev.Mop their own priorities for the 
use of funds. Any child care provided with Title XX funds must 
meet applicable standards of state and local law. 

Child care traditionally has been the single largest 
service funded under Title XX. Prior to FY 1982. $200 million 
of these funds were targeted annually for child care. 

rnt^ in Title XX prograa budgets have meant difficult 
choices for states and fewer children served. 

The Oanibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1931 reduced 
federal funds for programs supported by the Social Services 
Block Grant by 21 percent, and eliminated t.^e earmark for child 
care. Since that time Congress partiolly restored this cut by 
adding $200 niUion. 

States have responded to these cuts in a variety of ways. 
For example: 

o Thirty-two states provided Title XX funded child care 
to fcw-r children in 1985 than in 1981. and have cut 
their Title XX expenditures for child care; 

o Sixteen states have cut Title XX expenditures for 
child care aore than 21 percent; 
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o Nineteen states have Increased fees for ser*:^;s, 
iaposed nininuR fees or allowed copayaents for Title 
XX chi Id care ; and , 



o Twenty-four states have reduced funds for training 
child care workers; and 33 states have lowered their 
child care standards for Title XX programs, ( 73) 

A recent GAO report also examined the way states have coped 
with funding reductions under the Social Services Block Grant, 
and confirmed cutbacks In child care services. In spite of the 
fact that 11 of the 13 states surveyed increased other social 
services expenditures between 1981 and 1983. seven of 13 stctes 
surveyed tightened their client eligibility criteria for child 



financial data Indicated expenditures for child care services 
had decreased. Only two of the surveyed states incrtsased their 
child care servl ces. ( 1 74 ) 

Since 1981, both the nunber of children who lost child care 
services and the nuuber on waiting lists for subsidized slots 
have increased. For exanple: 

Rhode Island the number of chl Idren in subsl dl zed chi Id care 
decli ned f ron an average of 2, 900 in FY 81 to 
about 3liJ In 1983, an 89 percent reduction ;( 50) 

Call forni u only one In three children who need subsidized 
care are being served;(24) 



care services. 



Six of 11 states that provided complete 



Texas 



one million r hi Idren live In poverty while only 
200.000 are deemed i ncome -el I gl ble for child care 
services. Only eight percent (16,000) receive 
needed child care servlces;(13) 
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the number of children receiving subsidized day 
cure dropped from 25,000 per month tc just 7,000 
per month siiup 1981.(48) 



These i^nd other cuts have le to what some cor.sider to be a 
two-tier system of child care. Many child care centers have 
had to reserve slots for higher income families who can afford 
the cost cf care, and are taking fewer children fr^om lower 
income t ami 1 i es . ( 29 , 48, 7 3 ) 



The 



Rhode Island Department of Social Services reported: 



As a consequence of the federal changes, child care 
tenters are serving fewer low-income children; 
children are being left alo» or being cared for 
through other child care arrangements, and the quality 
of existing centers has been reduced, (50) 



Cuts in Title XX have also had dramatic impacts on how 
states serve families at high risk of child abuse and neglect. 

Prior to the Title XX funding cuts, families in Minnesota 
needing child care as a treatment resource for child abuse 
prevention were allotted full payment for as long as necessary 
to complete the treatment plan. Currently, in one county, a 
three^month cap has been placed on the length of care and a 
ceiling begun on the daily allowance, "all of which require 
that the dysfunctional family bear costs of temporary crisis 
care, when indeed the crisis itself may have had its roots in 
financial prob 1 ems. " ( 64 ) 

As a result of the Title XX budget cuts in 1981, South 
Carolina implemented a policy for children needing protective 
services which eliminated some children of working parents from 
chi Id care programs. (97) 
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These restrictions have further reduced the availability of 
child care services for low-incone children, who in aany states 
already must cone froa very poor faailies to be eligible for 
Title XX assistance. 

For exaaple, aany states still Unit assistance to fanilies 
earning less than half of the state's aedian incoae. In Texas 
this Means only those faailies earning 47 percent of the aedian 
incoee are eligible.* In Iowa, the cut-off is 38 
percent. •*(174) 

There is often no flexibility in these incope guidelines. 
As a result, in nr .ly states parents are prevented fron 
accepting even saall wage increases, if they need child care 
assistance. A single pother of four children in Washington, 
D. C. , told the CoMii ttee: 

When I was no longer incoae eligible, I tried the 
parent watch approach, but after repeated attempted 
break -ins and finally a break-in while the children 
were hoae alone, I decided again to refuse a raise 
and promotion. This was done so that I would becone 
incoae eligible for day care services. ( 53) 

Child Care as a Cowponent of AFDC 

Under Title IV of the Social Security Act, states are 

authorized to establish several different training and 

epployBent prograns for recipients of Aid to Faailics with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). 

The Work Incentive program (WIN), provides employnent, 
training and supportive services for AFDC recipients who need 



* Median family incope in Texas: $19,618 (1979). 

* Median Faaily incone in Iowa: $20,052 (1979). 
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these services In ord*r to find jobs. Child care Is one of the 
•ajoi supportive services provided by the WIN progra«. In 
addition, states -ay use WIN training -oney to train AFDC 
recipients as child care workers. 

Under the Coanunlty Work Experience Program (CWEP, 
so-etl-es referred to as "workfare") and E.ployent Search 
provisions, states are authoriied to operate co.«unity work 
experience progrn.s and to require AFDC recipients to 
participate In these prograns as a condition of eligibility. 
These programs Bust be designed to l-prove the eBployabili ty of 
participants through actual work experience and training, and 
to enable individuals to -ove Into regular epploypent. AFDC 
recipients -ay be required to work in child care facilities 
under a state's CWEP program. 

States are also authorized to require AFDC applicants and 
recipients to participate In e.ployent search Progra-s, but 
.ust provide participants In e-ploy.ent search programs 
transportation and other services (Including child care), or 
pay expenses reasonably Incurred In leetlng e.ploy-ent search 
requl resents . 

Th. .inh Tralnlnd .Partners hip Act 

In the past, the Co-prehensl ve Epploypent and Training Act 
(CETA) provided funds for child care services In three ways: 

(1) by paying wages for child care e-ployees (Including Head 
Start e.ployees) through the public service e.ployent progra.; 

(2) oy training child care workers; and (3) by providing child 
care as a supportive service to participants In CETA. The 
nu-ber of persons who received funds for these child 
care-related services Is not known. 
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CtTA expirtid at the end of FY 82. and was replaced by the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). This program allows 
training funds to be us«?d to train child care workers. It also 
allows up to IS percent of the funds to be used for supportive 
services, includinR child care services for persons enrolled in 
a training program. Waiver of this 15 percent limitation is 
permissible, however, (JIS) One of the conditions for which a 
waiver requested by the local Private Industry Council can be 
granted by the Governor is in those instances when child care 
costs exceed seven and one-half percent. 

Witnesses have stated that the 15 peicent set aside for 
support services is not sufficient. Use of these funds for 
child care must compete with other important support services, 
excluding many women from the program, (97, 103, 113) The Mayor 
of Irast Orange, New Jersey, reiterated: 

In particular, child care support should be an 
eligible training cost under the Job Training 
Partnership Act and should not have to come out of 
administrative funds. Education and training programs 
are the key to making many people se 1 f -suf f i ci ent . ( 1 03 ) 

The rhild Care Food Program 

The child care food program was designed to provide 
nutritious meals to children in child care centers, family and 
group child care homes, and Head Start centers. Prior to 1981, 
child care providers were reimbursed for three meals and two 
snacks per day. Federal assistance was reduced in 1981, and now 
provides for only two meals (lunch and either breakfast or 
supper) and a snack. One witness pointed out the difficulty this 
ha s caused : 

The programs most affected by the reductions In meals 
are centers who care for children for ten to 12 hours 
a day and who provide many children with the bilk. If 
not all, of the meals they receive each day. Many of 
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the progriBS serve Urge nuabers of children froB 
working poor f«llle5 who tr.vel long dist.nces to 
work They have no choice but to le.ve their chUdren 
In t" child care setting for long periods of ti-«.(154J 

A child care progra. In Minnesota could no longer 
participate In the Child C.re Food Prograi when Title XX cuts 
reduced the nu-ber of low-lnco«e children in the progra-. As 
the director said, "Unfortunately, for War. World's parents, 
the increased food costs will have to be reflected in higher 
tuition. "(64) 



Head Start 



In 



Head Start provides full-d«y and part-day educational, 
so lal. -edical, and nutritional services to low-incope 
preschool children, usu.lly between the ages of three and 
five. The goal of Head St.rt is to bridge the gap in early 
childhood develop.ent that is thought to exist between 
econo.ically disadvantaged children and their -ore advantaged 
peers, so that they can begin their fornal education on a .ore 
equal basis. To be eligible for Head Start, children .ust live 
in fa.illes with inco.es at or below the Office of Manage.ent 
and Budget poverty guidelines. Up to 10 percent of 
participating children .ay be fro« nonpoor fa.ilies. 
addition, at least ten percent of children served by Head Start 
.ust be drawn fro. a.ong handicapped children. Along with 
.pproxLately 1.200 regular centers across the country. Head 
Start funds approxi.ately 25 .Igrant progr.-s and 95 Indian 
progra-s. There are also around 30 parent/child centers, which 
provide services to Infants lero through age three, and their 
parents and older siblings. 

Using any .easure. Head Start has been a success. It is • 
very cost effective progra.. Longitudinal studies have shown 
that children Involved in quality early childhood education 
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have fewer needs for special education, less welfare dependency 
and lower rates of arrest. Evaluations of many local prograns 
have shown the same resul t s . ( 1 64) However, Head Start 
continues to serve fewer than twenty percent of the eligible 
chl Idren. 
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III. PROTECTIONS AND SAFEGUARDS FOR CHILDREN IN 
OUT-OF-HOME CARE 



Chapter 1. The Patchwork Systeo 

■i..,t as there is no single chl I H care settinB which aeets 
... n»Hc nf ,n f..llles. there is no slnBlr factor which can 
Heter.lne how well children are cared for in that setting. 

Many criteria i.ust be c onsidered in the evaluation. Stirte 

licensinfl and registration reauire -ents. and enforcement, vary 
substantially frop s tate to state. 

Guaranteeing the health, safety, and well-being of children 
in out-of-ho«e care is a goal shared by everyone. One of the 
factors, however, which -akes the -onitorlng of out-of-ho-e 
care difficult is the enor.ous variety in cl.ild-care settings: 
care be provided in centers, preschool progra.s or 

nurseries; fa.lly day care ho-es; or. at ho«c where the 
caregiver .ay be a relative or nonrelative. Child care centers 
are both for-profit and nonprofit, exist Independently and are 
sponsored by churches, e.ployers. or co..unlty organizations. 
Churches. In fact, are the single largest provider of space for 
early childhood progra-s In the nation. Nearly two -illion 
children are cared for in church buildings each day. (96) 

Any of these arrang-ents -ay be licensed or unlicensed, 
registered or unregistered, depending on the state. The 
requirements Included in licensing and registration -ay also 
vary substantially fro- state to state. Most state licensing 
requirements Include -Inl-ua health and safety standards. 

All states require child care centers to -eet so-e 
licensing standards, whereas f.-Hy day care ho-es are 
generally unlicensed. So-e states have recently begun to 
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"register" favily day care hoses. Registration Is usually 
Halted to subalsslon of Inforaatlon about the provider, the 
types of child care services provided, and the nuaber of 
children served. Meeting BlnlBUB licensing standards is 
generally not part of registration rcqui reaents . ( 41 , 71, 141) 
Estlaates are that 75-90 percent of faally day care hoaes are 
♦.till not licensed or regl stered. ( 41 , 71, 141) 

While nationwide data on the nuabers of licensed and 
unlicensed faally day care hoaes do not exist, we linow froB a 
few states, which Maintain at least partial records, that 
thousands do exist. For example, 17,851 faally day core hoses 
are registered In Texas, an increase of 600 percent In the 
nuBber registered since 1976.(12) Minnesota officials estiaati 
there are 9,000 faally day care hoaes In the state. (41) The 
National Day Care Hoae Study, the aost recent national survey 
of fapily day care hoaes, was conducted between 1976-80, At 
that tlBc, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
could identify only 1 40,000 regulated faaily day care hoaes 
natl onwlde . (71) 

Licensing and regulation concerns were rai sed by aany 
witnesses Interested in ensuring that child care facilities and 
fapily day care hoaes truly enhance the health, safety and 
developBental needs of children. (7, 12, 23, 71, 91, 94, 96, 98, 
112, 115, 117, 119, 123, 130, 142, 149) They were, of course, 
unanlBous in their desire to see safe, nurturing, and 
developpentally appropriate environments for infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers, and school -aged children. 

The Day Care Standards and Policy Specialist for the 
Licensing Branch of the Texas Departpcnt of Huboii Resources 
warned, however, that licensing itself Is not necessarily an 
Insurance policy: »»It Is risk reduction, not risk 
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ell«lnttlon."(lZ) Basic health and safety standards are 

designed to prevent, for Instance, fire hazards, and to 

■alntatn sanitation levels, but Jo not necessarily cover all 
possible hazards. 

States vary how they regulate the overall care provided to 
children In day care hopes and centers. Researchers as well as 
those who provide the care, however, generally agree that the 
coMit-ent, training, and skill of the child care provider seen 
to have the greatest 1-pact on how well children are cared for. 
(67, 87. 98, 119, 130) One witness said that the "quality of 
care children and fa-llles receive Is directly and Inexorably 
linked to the well-being of these providers. "(84) In addition, 
the nUBber of children In any one child care setting, the 
number of adults present to care for those children, and/or the 
physical nature of the setting Itself play an l-portant role In 
determining the kind of care a child recel ves. ( 22 , 44, 47, 88, 
9J, 108, 119, 1 30. 178, 192) 

Licensing standards and regulations vary frop state to 
state, and depend on active enfoice.ent personnel to pake the. 
work. Licensing and Inspection agencies need adequate funds 
for enforce-ent and Inspections, or the l-pact of licensing 
statutes beco.es ll-lted. Tl:e Select Co«lttee learned that 
enforce.ent has beco.e .ore difficult as the nu.ber of licensed 
child care facilities has I ncreased. ( 1 2, 154) 

cuts In federal funding for child care have forced -any 
states to weaken licensing and rr^ulatory requirements, and to 
cut back on licensing staff. ( 73, 1 23, 1 54) Thirty-three states 
have lowered standards for Title XX funded child care programs, 
.nd 32 states have cut back on the nu-ber of state child care 
staff who -onltor and l-ple«ent child care policies and 
regulations. (73) 
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Texas is one case in point, though by no neans unique: 
between 1 978 und the number of regulated facilities in 

Texas increased by 5J percent, while the number of licensing 
staff decreased by 43 percent. (12) Many other states face a 
simi lar di lemma, (1S4) 

The Increased number of regulated facilities in Texas is 
due to an actual increase in the nunber of registered family 
day care homes and the legal requirement for registration, but 
also can h<- attributed to incentives offered by the Child Care 
r-'ood Program. (12) 

Another approach to pronoting high quality program and 
professional standards has been initiated by the National 
Association for The Education of Young Children. Their Center 
Accreditation Project will not replace state licensing 
requirements but will set voluntary evaluation criteria for 
early childhood centers and schools serving infants and 
preschool children, and programs serving school-age children 
before and after school. Outside validators in collaboration 
with program directors, caregivers and parents will participate 
in a process of self-study using criteria based on current 
research and field tests in 32 early childhood programs. ( 80) 
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Chapter 2. Upgrading the Caregiver's 



Th. ^ M,Hfl cations ap H co.-ltBent of the child care 
provider are the ,ost l.por t -nt factors for enhancin s_the 

. kellhood that "'^^ ""d ^"^ 

settings. Yet cu- ttttudes and poliry toward the chUd 

care profes-iion do not reflect this lapcrtance. 

current public attitudes regarding child care providers do 
not reflect their central role In the kind of care some 
children receive. (67. 84) Wages are low and fringe benefits 
few. (22, 84. 96. 192) Two out of three center-based caregivers 
earn wages below the poverty level. (154) As a result, 
turnover rates in centers average 30 percent a year, compared 
to 10 percent In other helping professions. (84) Not only Is It 
„ore .iifflcult to .alntain high standards under these 
clrcu-stances. but the trust children and parents have in their 
provider can also be greatly underlined by high turnover 
rates . (H) 

Family day care providers battle a poor public Uage and 
social and professional I solatl on. ( 1 . 88. 141. 154) Most 
family day care providers earn very little profit. As one 
witness testified: "to many members of the public, the family 
day care provider Is nothing more than a babysitter. This Is 
not the case at all.... A family day care provider Is a person 
who provides a substitute for the child's family when that 
family is not available to tend to the physical and emotional 
n.eds of the child. "(1) In spite of their important role. 87 
percent of family day care providers earn below the minimum 
wage, and 94 percent have earnings below the poverty level. (154) 
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Chapter 3. Training, Networking and Credentiali 



^ucces_sful strategies and incent ives are in place for 
upKrading the iaporta n t role child care Drovid,.r.i p i,v y,> 
some of the most successful strate pip s have been curtailed or 
threatened with el laination by recent cutbacks . 

Many witnesses reconmended higher salaries and supportive 
employ»ent policies for caregivers as a way to improve child 
care environments. (34. 47. 49 67) while others added that the 
availability of training opportunities and resource networks 
for providers have helped reinforce high standards of care.d, 
11 . 84. 1 04, 1 54) A family day care provider froB Fairfax. 
Virginia, explained how a voluntary training progran. offered 
by the local Office for Children, had helped her: 

I le^iined how to approach fa.ily day care in a more 
professional «anner. from how and what kind of records 
pmofrnnL A purposes to the social, 

emotional and physical growth of the child, to how to 

f"ir\/\\,'^^\"'lJ'"''''' "Sain. of course, the 

first aid. In addition, I received four credits of 
thPtr^ln? education. I « t many dedicated women in 

backpZnH * /"V °^ °f economic 

backgrounds and classes, woaen of all ethnic origins 
and -ost importantly, how we had a com.on bond.' 
?here"°i'n\M°c '° children and we were 

IT.rL , "■"'"^"8 class because we wanted to 

prov7d:d.(°n"'"' """'''^ °' - 



m many areas of the country, networks and associations of 
family day care home providers are being formed to raise the 
visibility of family day care providers within the child care 
community and to provide support services. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
a traveling van containing books, toys, and visual aids, driven 
by a trained child care professional, visits family day care 
homes and conducts workshops. ( 1 06) Family day care 
associations, in addition to providing training opportunities 
and support services, may also provide nutritional assistance, 
referral networks. emergency emotional and professional 
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support, substitute care when providers are sick or on 
v.catlon, and assist In Bonltorlng the requests "ade by state 
and local authorl tl c» . ( 1 , <1 . 89, 1 54) 

The federal Child Care Food Prograi (CCFP) has not only 
brought nutritional benefit to children but it has also given 
■any fanlly day care providers assistance in upgrading their 
skills. To receive financial assistance in paying for aeals 
and snacks for children in care, providers are required to Beet 
state standards. When they enter the regulatory system these 
providers are also exposed to networking and training 
opportunities, and greater accessibility to the co«uni ty. (41 . 
154) United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) estimates 
that 63.700 family day care hoses are served through the Child 
Care Food PrograB.(4l) 

The director of an association which administers CCFP and 
other supports to fanily day care home providers told the 
Co.-ittce about the significant role CCFP can play in this 
regard : 

As we began the Child Care Food Program sponsorship 
for fa-ily day care, so.e very interesting th ngs 
happened. ' People who otherwise had 

'n licensing began to enter the rolls. In 1978 we had 
a slight growth in the number of providers from about 
6000 to a little over 6.500. Today in Minnesota there 
are over 9.000 family day care providers. When i 
would get calls from the state director of 1 rensing 
:?th statements like. 'We had '^OO percent ipc^ase 
in the number of rer^uests for licensure in a 
Darticular county-I wonder what's going on.' I did 
:r mei?[on the' benefit, of the ^^^^d Care F d 
Program; however. 1 knew from my field staff 
reaion people were getting licensed was because they 
would then have access to the financial *"PP"' °| 
Child Care Food Program. It has been the Primary 
incentive for people to become part of a regulated 
system. ( 41) 

Credentialing for center-based child care providers has 
been offered through the Child Developoent Associates 
Credentialing Program (CDA). CDA is the only national program 
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that credentials child care providers of preschool -age 
children. The progran combines training, assessnent and 
credentiailng to help child care providers Inprove their 
knowledge and skills. (98) 

In addition, CDA has developed a set of ♦•competency 
standards" for center-based preschool care. These standards 
establish guidelines for maintaining a safe and healthy 
learning environment for children, as well as for enhancing the 
posi ti ve social and emotional development of the chl Idren In 
care. since 1975, 15.000 people, from every state, have 
received the Child Development Associates credential, and over 
half of the states have incorporated the CDA credential Into 
thei r licensing standards. The Comml ttee learned, however, 
that, as a result of cutbacks In funding, the cost of this 
training Is becoming prohibitive to provl ders. ( 98, 154) 

Child Development Associates has recently completed field 
testing for a program to train providers of Infant and toddler 
care, and has also established standards for such care. If 
additional funding is forthcoming, the credentiallng mechanise 
will become available to family day care providers as well. (98) 
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Chapter 4. Disease Prevention and Health Care 

Th.,. no clear evl .leno . t hn t rhilHren in child care are 
»t increased ri of n.ore in f— ^-^hre^ks. They nay be 
.. pn.ed at an e«rli.r a»e to in fectious agents than they woul d 
U they avoided group interaction until they entered 
■chnni. Howev er, thev -ay a lso ha ve greater access to 
preventive health measures . 

When many adults or children are in close and continual 
contact With each other, concern is heightened over the risk of 
disease. With regard to children in child care settings, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics told the Committee that: 

U should come as no surprise that there are health 
problems in struggling. ""'^"f ' "^"^f ' . ^'he heal th 
h^U^'^r^ ttf s^L"ar^?L^?e^xpe^rr/nce1 bV^h fdi^li 
o^a°^y^^Hl^rare-rse L"ealtr^^obre:s 'Zli 
result from tne interaction of ^"^1^."" :,rp noi 

i n day care » (91 ) 

For the special health problems that may occur in child care 
centers, some, such as diarrheal outbreaks, can be controlled 
with appropriate handwashing routines by children and 
staff. (91. 195) Similar preventive activity is particularly 
important when working with infants. As one witness said, 
"infants are simply more vulnerable than are older children, 
making it necessary to have at least one staff membe, for every 
three infants, to have s^aff reasonably well trained, and to 
have strict sanitation and infection control procedures...." 
(88) To .eet the challenge, health standards and regulations 
for the prevention and management of infectious diseases in day 
rare were called for. (91) 
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Child care centers also can provide early screening and 
preventive health care services for the participants. The 
early detection of ■edtcal problems and learning disabilities 
will obviously i«-;rove the chances of successful and less 
costly treatment. (106) Also, because of the interaction 
between physical health and developiental progress, early 
detection and treatment will also enhance the chances of sound, 
all-around development of the child. 

iBBunization projyaas, for example, can be administered at 
child care programs: '»Nati ona 1 ly , children in day care 
programs have higher levels of complete iaaunization than 
children of the saae age in the population as a whole. "(91) In 
Pennsylvania, it was estimated that one child care isiunization 
progra. increased the proportion of children with complete 
iBBunitation fro. 63 percent to 95 percent between 1980 and 
1961.(91) 

For Bany low-incope and migrant children, a child care 
program is one of the few places they will receive diagnostic 
and treatment se rvi ces. ( 19 , 38) Although there are few 
programs now providing such services, aodel programs do 
exist. (19) The Foundation Center for Phenoaenologi ca 1 Research 
in Sacramento, California, for exaiple, provides education, 
health screening and treatment, and nutrition education and 
supplementation to each migrant child in tH ^nter's Fanily 
Day Care Home Program (^8) 
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Chapter 5. Child Abuse In Child Care Settings 

Nothing has raised tears wore awong parents than recent 
reports of child abuse In child care. Policymakers, parejUs 
and concerned community agencies arc res ponding quickly to 
prevent further abuse and proaote safe environments. 

Recent reports of child abuse in child care settings have 
added new concerns for parents as well as policymakers. The 
Committee learned, for example, that parents are expressing 
greater anxiety In their dealings with the child care system. 
Some have even begun to question the reliability of providers 
they have trusted for years. (9) 

Changing providers, however, also creates difficulties for 
parents and disruptions for children. One parent testifying 
before the Conmittec told how. after a long and difficult and 
unsatisfactory search for stimulating care for her son. she one 
day witnessed the provider hitting her son on the leg: 

I was Just stunned. I froxe. I didn't know what to 
tell her or how to tell her at the time.... There 
were a lot of things that upset me and I wanted to 
complain about, but I didn't because » ^^^"'^y^"/. 
put my child in any jeopardy. And. I needed these 
particular people.... I was dependent on them to have 
child care. 178) 

Child abuse. Including sexual abuse, is a terrible offense 
wherever It occurs. Recent Incidents of abuse In child care 
have been well publicized, leaving the unfortunate impression 
that abuse in child care is widespread. In fart, statistics 
show that most abuse occurs within the family, or is committed 
by a relative, close friend or aqualntance. The Committee 
learned, for example, that at the King/Drew Medical Center In 
Los Angeles, between 800 to 900 abused children are treated per 
year. Of these, roughly 60 percent have been sexually abusfd. 
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About ten of those children, or .bout one percent, ,re 
Identified as having been abused In a school or child care 
center. Although • great deal of child care Is located in 
South central Los Angeles, the King/Drew Medical Center had 
only eight cases of abuse in child care or schools out of the 
661 children seen froB July 1, 1983, to April 30, 1984.(82) 

The publicity has had so.e positive effects, huw ;ver. 
Child care and child abuse experts and parents are beginning to 
share infor.ation, and discuss ways to prevent the likelihood 
of abuse occurring in a child ca^e setting. 

There are .any measures that can be taken to prevent 
abusive situations. So.e witnesses e.phasUed the need for 
i-proved and reasonable regulations, and better enforce.ent. 
Others agreed, but expressed caution in placing all the 
enphasls on licensing. Signs of abuse can be very subtle and 
can often be covered up during infrequent, scheduled 
inspections. 

Witnesses suggested that increased coordination of law 
enforcepent officials, child protective services, child care 
providers and parents could serve as an added prevention 
■easure. For example, in soa^e instances information concerning 
people convicted of child abuse is not shared with social 
services agencies within a state. So.e states have .ade 
efforts to correct this situation or are presently considering 
proposals to assure that no one who had been convicted and/or 
arrested for child abuse and neglect would be permitted to run 
or staff a child car< center or f aai ly day care hope. (12) 

In Texas, -all applicants for licensure (but not employees) 
■ust be Investigated. The Texas Depart.ent of Hu«an Resources 
checks its own records to deteraine if there is any Indication 
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that the Individual had been found to have abused or neglected 
a child. If a flndlnu is "de. a recoii-endatlon Is then Bade 
to deny the applicant a license. However, at this tl-e. no 
investigation Is conducted on the stjsff In the child care 
facility (12) 

State .nd local pollcyakers have -oved quickly toward 

l.ple-entlng policy that .ddr the Issue of physical and 

sexual abuse In child care settings. In 1984. New York. 
California and South Carolina passed legislation relating to 
licensing standards for child care personnel, prohibiting those 
with previous records or histories of child sexual abuse or 
sexual offenses fro. working In child care facilities. (122) 

The Texas Depart.ent of Hu.an Resources Is currently 
requesting authority fro. their state legislature to undertake 
crl.m.l investigation checks on applicants and staff In child 
ere facilities. Unless there has been a conviction, a 
cr'^mal record would not be a basis for revocation or denial 
of a license. (12) 

The Governor's office in New Jersey also Is developing 
legislation which would require e.ployees at child care 
settings to undergo cri.ln.l background checks and 
fingerprinting. Encouraging parental Involve.ent in .onltoring 
child care centers Is another co.ponent of the New Jersey 
Governor's plan. (116) 
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Chapter 6, Parental Involvepent 



Most witnes ses who addressed the health and safety of 
children in child care settings identified parent involvecent 
as essential to assuring the best care possible . 

To Baxinize the health and safety of their children parents 
must play an active role in both the selection and monitoring 
of child care. Parents, however, need to have enough 
inforaation to nake wise choices. (9, 82, 98, 142) Parents who 
know what to look for will be better able to choose good care. 
Parents also nted to learn how to detect signs of abuse, and to 
listen closely to their children. Parental involvement seeas 
to be one of the keys to preventing abuse. 

Child Development Associates has given over a quarter of a 
■ lUlon parents Input into the assessment process. In the 
Child Development Associate* s program, child care providers who 
are seeking a credential are assessed by their advisor, a 
parent/community representative, a nationally trained Child 
Development Associate representative, and the candidate 
herself. In a self -assessment. Said one witness, "if aore 
parents became this Involved In the care their child is 
receiving, we would be less likely to read about Incidents of 
the sexual abuse of children in child care settings, "(98) 

Accreditation programs also can provide parents useful 
Information about the child care options available. The 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) voluntary accreditation mechanism for group child care 
facilities would require higher and more uniform standards than 
most state licensing requirements currently In place. (80) This 
system would help Identify for parents programs which neet the 
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standards set by • reputable national orjanltatlon of early 
childhood professionals. 

such efforts help reassure parents about the type of care 
provided. Parents who are lore infor-ed beco-e -ore involved, 
which in turn raises the level of care. Many witnesses 
stressed that consu.er education and parental Involve-ent 
helped ulti-ately to promote safer and -ore enriched child care 
envlron«ents.(58, 82. 94. 112. 120. 130) 

Parental involvement, unfortunately, is often li-ited due 
to extenuating circumstances that parents cannot totally 
control. One issue, for working parents in particular. Is the 
tl.e available to look into child care. Speaking^ frop personal 
experience, one Virginia parent told the CoMittee: 

There Is very little ti.e to do extensive research on 
all the qualities a sitter or center "ay offer. Many 
a ti.e a parent has just gotten a Job that requires 
thea to start iaaediately and leaves thea the weekend, 
or less ti«. to find a babysitter. So they pick one 
that is inexpensive and try to evaluate the sitter as 
tlie goes by, Soaetiaes. It takes a very long J° 
find out that the center is very wrong for their 
child. (23) 

Another i-pediaent is the Halted supply of child care 
opportunities. As one witness said: 

Of course. regulations need to be *t«"8j''«"?^|; 
oarenis vieVd to be able to visit and talk with 
provHcrs - but first and fore.ost they need to have 
choices in selecting child care. And cho ce .eans 
that patents .ust have alternatives and a ternatives 
.ean that there aust be a sufficient supply. (82) 
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Chapter 7. Th« Role of Resource and Referral in 
Parent Invol veaent 



can only be involved when they have enough 

information and en ough choices to wake the ri fi ht decisions. 
Resource and referr al services are apong the best facilitators 
of parental participation . 

In the past decade, resource and referral programs have 
begun to develop in response to fa.ilies* search for child care 
programs. The resource and referral services provide current 
information on available services. The combination of 
information, referral, counseling, and education serve to 
increase parents ability to choose the appropriate care for 
their child(ren). 

As the director of the California Resource and Referral 
Network stated: 



The emphasis of this referral. matchmaking and 
education process is one of maximizing parental choice 
inst jd of attempting some form of placement or 
spe ific recommendation. The commitment to maximize 

sntal choice is the foundation of most child care 
referral poll cy/phi losophy. (66) 



Resource and referral (R^R) agencies can play a central 
role in providing consumer education to parents and the 
community. Consumer education in child care includes 
increasing parental knowledge of licensing standards, 
discussing how to interview a provider, and explaining how to 
do a site visit. Parents can be encouraged, for example, to 
inquire about fee policies, discipline approaches, and toilet 
training philosophies. R«R can also help parents learn the 
proper procedures to follow if problems do occur. (9, 66) 
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California has orin of the most extensive, and the only 
state funded, resource and referral services. As part of a 
major child care initiative, the State of California 
appropriated funds for the California Child Care Resource and 
Referral Network and the 54 local R^R services which it 
represents . ( 66 ) 

The Day Care Council of New York has established a 
computerized information, counseling, and referral service 
which serves all five boroughs of New York City. A vacancy 
control program is being put in place so that vacancies will be 
made known immediately to parents. The Day Care Council of New 
York emphasized both the importance of provider training and 
parental education in ensuring that high standards in day care 
centers are met. An information and referral service is one 
good vehicle to provide these essential components . (94 ) 

Resource and referral agencies can also provide valuable 
technical assistance to child care programs on licensing and 
regulation. For example, the members of the California Child 
Care Resource and Referral Network provide technical assistance 
to child care facilities in the form of workshops, as well as 
literature on regulations, policies, and issues affecting child 
care providers and servi ces . ( 66) 
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103 "Cooke, The Honorable Thopas H., Mayor, East Orange, NJ, 

Chiiraan, Huaan Developaent CoBBlttee, u.&. 
Conference of Mayors, Washington, D.C, (September 5, 

104 •Curtll!*Carli, Public Policy Analyst, National Black Child 

Development Institute, Washington, D.C. (September 5, 
1 984 ) 

105 •DeConclnl, The Honorable Tennis, Member, U.S. Senate, 

Arizona* (September 1984) 
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106 *Dobkln, Nlni, Meaber, Children and Youth Priority^ 

National Council of Jewish Woaen^ New York. NY. 
(SepteBber 6, 1984) * 

107 U.S. Bureau of the Census^ Current Population Reports. 

Special Studies Series P-23, No. 117, 
"Trends In child Care Arrangements of Working 
Mothers/' 1977 

108 *Etaugh, Claire, Chair and Professor of Psychology, Bradley 
,nn r: ^nlverslty, Peorli, IL, (Septeaber 5, 1984) 

109 Fleenor, Louise, Director, child Day Care Services, 

Children's Hose Society of California, Los Angeles, 
CA, (June 18, 1984) 
no Fontana, Vincent, Medical Director and Pedlatrlclan- 
in-Chlef, New York Foundling Hospital Center for 
Parent and Child Developaent; Professor of 
Clinical Pediatrics, New York University College of 
Medicine; Chairaan of Mayor^s Task Force on Child 
Abuse and Neglect of the City of New York, (March 12, 

111 *FrledBan, Dana, Senior Research Fellow, Work and Faally 

The Conference Board, New York, 
NY, (September S, 1984) 

112 •GuggenhelBer, Elinor, President, Child Care Action 
,,t *u A ^"P^^B^ ^ork, NY, (September S, 1984) 

113 *Harder, Sarah, Director, Legislative Progra., American 

Association of University Woien, Washington, D.C.; 
Assistant to the Vice Chancellor, University of 
Wlsconsin-Eau Clair, (Septenber 5, 1984) 

114 *Ro»alne, Michael F. , Ph.D., Vice-Presic»ent , Coppunlty 

Relations, Zale Corporation, Irving, TX, (Site 
Visit), (May 21 , 1984) 

115 *HolBes, Julia, Second VI cu President, League of Woaen 

Voters of the United States, Hashlngton, D.C.. 
(September 5, 1984) 

116 *Kean, The Honorable Thopas H., Governor, State of New 

Jersey; Chair, Huaan Resources Coppittee, National 
,1^ Governor's Association, (September 5, 1984) 

117 *Kowash, Robert, Early Childhood Learning Centers, 

Inc.; on behalf of tho National Association for Child 
,,o r ^^'^^ Manageaent, Washington, D.C. , (Septeiiber 6, 1984) 

118 Krauskopf, Jaaes A., Adplnl strator/CoBBissloner, New York 

City Huaan Resources Adnlni strati on , NY, (September 
5 , 1984) 

119 Leonard, Martha, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Yale Child 

Study Center; Chair, Covernaent Llason CoBBlttee, 
Connecticut Chapter, American Acadeay of Pediatrics. 
(April 13, 1984) • 

120 *Llddell, Louisa, Executive Director, Future HoBeaakers of 

Aaerica; accompanied by Jane Quinn, Director of 
Program Services Girls clubs of Aaorica, Inc., New 
York, NY; on behalf of the National Collaboration for 
tiv .1 Washington, D.C., (September 6, 1984) 

IZl Lipsitz, Joan, Ph.D*, Director, Center for Early 

Adolescence, University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, (October 27^ 1983) 

122 *Maroney, The Honorable Jane, Meaber, Delaware State Mouse 

of Representatives, Wllpington; Chair, Advisory 
CoBBittee on Children and Youth, National Conference 
*u ..?^ ^^'^^ legislatures, (SepteBber 5, 1984) 

123 •Hutchinson, Barbara B., Vice President, American 

Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Director, WoBen's DepurtBent, ABerican 
Federation of GovernBOnt Employees, Washington, D.C., 
(SepteBber 6, 1984) 

124 Millstein, Morrile^s Chair, child Care CoBBittee, PerBanent 

CoBBission on the Status of WoBen; and Susan Bucknell. 
Executive Director, PerBanent CoBBlssion on the 
Status of WoBen, Hartford, CT, (April 13, 1984) 
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125 OsterhoU. Micharl T. , Ph,D., M,P.H, Chief. Acute Disease 

EpldeBlology Section. Minnesota Departnent of Health. 

Clinical Assistant Prof essor. Di vi si on of 

Epidenlology, University of Minnesota, (Septenber b, 

126 •Piccione, Joseph, Research Associate, Child and Fa-il/ 

Protection Institute, Washington, D,C, , (Septeaber 6, 

127 Fosberg, Steven, "Fa.Uy Day Care in the ^"^^^^ States : 

Suirary of Findings," final report of the National 
Day Care HoBe Study, prepared for the Office ot 
Children, Youth and Fapilles , U.S, Department of 
Health and Huaan Services, 1981 

128 Reid-Green, Carolyn, Ph.D., P«•oJ«^„^^"^^°^^ ^fi^"^f. 

Outside, Fapily Reunification Project, Cal fornla 
Institution for Wo.en, Salinas, CA, (June 18, 1984) 

129 Holmes, Delorcs, Director, Fa.l ly Focus/Our Place, 

Evanston, IL, (September 26, 1983} 

130 *Welssbcurd. Bernlce, Vice Chal r.an , ^o-lttee on Public 

Policy and Public Education, National Center for 
Clinical Infant Programs, Washington, p.C; 
President, Fa.ily Focus, Inc., and Fa.lly Resources 
Coalition, Chicago, IL; Vice Presl dent , Natl ona 1 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 
(Septeaber 5, 1984) , ^ ^ 

131 Sayres, Martha, Director, Office of Acade.lc Careers, 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, MA, (Septepber 5, 

132 Service Employees International Union, Washington, D.C, 

(June 18, 1984) ^ 

133 Sellgson, Michelle, School -Age Chi Id Care Project. 

Weliesley College Center for Research on Wo.en, 
Wellesley, MA, (Septc.ber 5, 1984) 

134 •Johnson, Loretta, Vice President , A«er can F'^^^'^^^" , 

Teachers; Chair, American Federation of Teachers 
WoBen's Rights CoBPittee, Washington, D.C., 

135 Shu.alc^^^PaSl! Eiecutive Vice President, Hu.an Resources 

and Ad.mistratlve Affairs, Cuy.hoga Co-.unlty 
College, Cleveland, OH; on behalf of J^e National 
Coalition for Ca.pus Child Care, (September 5. 1984) 

136 Silverman, Phyllis, Director, Career and l^l^y . 

Center, Catalyst, New York, NY, September 5 1984) 

137 Tankoos, David, Parent, Ha.den, CT, (^prll 13 1984) 

138 -Theban, John, Chief Executive Of "J- ^^l^^""^ '^"^^^ 

Services, Washington, D.C.; on behalf of the 
Coalition of Faplly Organizations, (SepteBber 6, 1984; 

139 Welker? Datld, Directc?, H?gh/Scope EducatU.l Research 

Foundation, Ypsllantl, MI, ( ^""^ / . ^ 

140 Waldo, Viola, Parent, New Haven, CT (April 1^.198^^ . ^ 
41 •Welnsieln, lirl , Director, National Advocacy Project for 

Faaliy Day Care, The Children's Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., (September 6, 1984) 

142 •Gary, Warlene, Associate Director. CoveniBent Relations, 

National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
(September 6, 1984) rK* 

143 Harris, Irving B. , Chali«an, Plttway crporatlon, Chicago, 

IL, (July 12, 1983) . ^ 

144 Brown. Larry, Director, Chi Id Protectl on vis on, 

Aiierlcan HUBtne Association, Denver. CO, (September 
5, 1984) , „ ... 

145 Soloway, Ron, Executive Director, Center for P^^ 

Advocacy Research, New York, NY, [SepteBber b, lyo^; 

146 Schuchert. Johanna. Executive Director. Parents Anony.ous 

of Virginia, (March 1 2. 1984) 
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147 YocuB, Jun Calderon, Executive Director, National 

Institute for Hispanic Children and Faailies/El 
Ccntro de Roscaount , Washington, D.C., (Scpteaber S, 
1 9 o 4 J 

148 dinger, The Honorable MilliaB, U.S. House of 

Representatives, Pennsylvania; Chairnon, The House 
Wednesday Group, (Septeabcr 5, 1984) 

149 Dorris, Doris, Executive Director, Professional 

Association for Chi idhood Education, Danville. CA. 
(June 18, 1984) 

150 Miller, Carole, Parent, Concord, CA, (June 18, 

1984) 

151 Cole, Eunice, President, Anerican Nurses Association, 
iei T '"^'^ Kansas City, MO, (September 5, 1984) 

15Z Tanner, Harry, Executive Director, Coppunity Council of 

Greater Dallas, "Child Day Care in Texas: The United 
Way Perspective," a report prepared by the United Way 
of Toxas, TX, (May 21, 1984) 

153 Taylor, Mary, San Antonio Coalition for Children and 

Youth, TX, (May 21, 1984) 

154 Ad Hoc Dav Care Coalition, Washington, D,C., (September 5, 

1 984) 

155 Dawson, Am Gilaan, Principal Investigator, Foundation for 

Hupan Service Studies, Inc., Chicago, U, "Employer 
Sponsored Child Care Services, a study prepared for 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
(September 5, 1984) 

156 Prasser, Harriet, Professor of Sociology, Division of 

Behavioral and Social Sciences, University of 
Maryland, (September 5, 1984) 

157 Lasky, Deborah, Director, Child Development Center 

for Infants and Toddlers, North Orange County YWCA, 
CA, (December 18, 1985) 

158 Thomas. Klaberly, Program Development Specialist, Child 

Care Services, University of California at Berkeley. 
(September 5, 1984) 

159 Kamerman, Sheila, Ph.D., Professor, Columbia University 

School of Social Work, NY; Fellow, Center for 
Advanced Study In the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford. 
CA, (Aprl 1 4, 1984). 

160 Child Care Task Force, State of Maine, Deportment of Human 

Services and Department of Educational and Cultural 
Services, (September S, 1984) 

161 Wolfe, Leslie, Director, Project on Equal Education 
^ Rights, Washington, D.C., (September S, 1984) 

162 nate, Deanna R., Ph.D., Department Chair and Associate 

Professor, Department of Child Development and Family 
Living, Texas Woman's University, (September 5, 1984) 
103 Children's Defense Fund, Washington, D.C., (September 5, 

164 Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

"Children, Youth, and Families: 1983: A Year-End 
Report on the Activities of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families," U.S. House of 
Representatives, March 1984 

165 Baldwin, Wendy, Ph. P., Chief, Demographic and Behavioral 

Sciences, Center of Population Research, National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 
Bethesda, MD, (July 20, 1983) 

166 Bennetts, Leslie, "Minding the Children: Parents Find a 

Wide Variety of Day Care Quality In U.S.," New York 
Times, September 3, 1984, (September S, 198T1 

167 Birch, Tom L., National Committee for Prevention of Child 

Abuse, Chicago, U, (September 5, 1984) 

168 Block, Eve, Executive Director, Statewide Youth Advocacy 

Inc., Rochester, NY, (July 25, 1983) 
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169 Brazelton, T, Berry, M,D, , Chief, Division of Child 

DcvelopBent, Children's Hospital; Associate Professor 
of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School^ Boston, MA, 
(Septeaber S, 1984) 

170 Collins, Glenn, "Minding the Children: Experts Debate 

iBpact of Day Care Children on Society," New York 
Tiaes, September 4, 1984 (September S, 1984T 

171 Montg3iFry Vel.ette, ant* Antony Ward, Ph. D. ,Co«Dl rectors. 

The Diy Care Foru., Inc., New York, NY (Septe.ber 5, 

1984) „ 1 r J 

172 Felnberg, Lawrence, "Areas of Affluence '^J^J^f?,? 

Montgomery Lead Census Bureaus's List o^^»f«aJJ^^i/st 
Large Counties", Washington Post , March 21. 1984, 
(September 5, 1984) ^^^^ . rh.i^A^^^ 

173 Ga.ble, Tho.as J., Ph.D., Erie County Office of Ch dren 

and Youth; Yale University Bush Center for Child 
Developeent and Social Policy, New Haven, CT, 
(September 5, 1984) 

174 General Accounting Office RcPJ^^^' "States Use Several 

Strategies to Cope with Funding Reductions Under 
Social Service Block Grants." August 9, 1984, 
HDR«84-68, (September 5, 1984) 

175 Heade, Rev. Her.an, Jr., National "^^0^^^°^ , 

Affairs and Church Relations, Pri son Fel lowshi p , 
Washington, D.C., (November 10. 1983) 

176 Jackson. Beverly Roberson. Ed.D., Director, ^^^P^^^f 

Huiian Welfare, General Board of Church and Society, 
The United Methodist Church, Washington, D,C. , 
(SepteBber 5, 1984) , , 

177 Page, Robin A., President , Unl versl ty of Utah Single 

PArenfQ Association. (Decenber 6, 1983^ 

178 Kagan'^jIroSe, Ph?D!, Professor of Psychology , Harvard 

University, Cambridge, MA, (September 5, 1984) 

179 Kolben, Nancy, Director, Employers and Day Care Project, 

PAWS Pre-School Association, Inc., New York, NY, 
(September S, 1984) , j n j 

180 Llndsey, Robert, ''Minding the Children: Increased Dcaand 

for Day Care Prompts a Debate on Regulation, New 
York Tlpes , September 2 , 1984, (September S, 19W 

181 Dunford, Mltzi, For.er Director of Public Issues and 

Advocacy, Junior League of Salt Lake City, UT, 
(Deceaber 6, 1983) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

182 Maldonado, Dan, Executive Director, Institute of Hu.an 

Resource Devclop.eni , Salt Lake City, UT, (Decenber 

183 Mann, Judy, " tnui^cf i>nt . " Washington Post, August 17, 

1984, (September 5, 1984J 

184 Mann, Judy, "Child Care," Washington Post, August 1, 1984, 

(September 5, 1984) ^ ^ ^ _ 

185 Mann, Judy, "Child Care." Washington Post, August 3, 1984, 

(September S, 1984) . , 

186 McAllley, Janet, Me.ber. Dade County Board of Education, 

Mlaal, FL, (October 14, 1983) 

187 McCartney, Kathleen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 

Department of Psychology and Sod al Relations , 
Harvard UnlversUy, Cambridge, MA, (Septepbcr 5, 1984 ) 

188 McFadden, Joan R. , Executive Director, American Ho.e 

Economics Association, Washington, D.C., 

189 McGeel'E^uJbe^h'i.l'SlLtor, Econorlc Self;;Sufflclency 

for Teenage Parents Project, National Child Labor 
CoiBlttee, New York, NY, (July 20, 1984) 

190 -McNalr, Ella, Director, Program Planning and Devclop«cnt, 

Delta Slgaa Theta Sorority, Inc., Rosslyn, VA, 
(Septeaiber 6, 1984) rux 

191 National Association for the Education of Young Chldren, 

Child Care Licensing Position, (Scptcpbcr 5, 1984) 
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192 Sweeney, John J., Internttl onil Preildent, Service 

Employees Internttl ontl Union, Aaerlctn Federition of 
iIk",'?"""??' 2^ Indu»tritl Orgini tati ons , Central 

193 Offlci ,h°T''' ""hlngton, D.C., (Septe-be^ s" iSSi) 

193 Office °f the Governor, State of North CaVolina, "Helpina 

.A.. „ 19*1 • (SeptcBber S, 1984) 

194 Pe«rl-an, Ronald A., Acting Assistant Secretary on Tax 

Policy, U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
(September S, 1984) ^ 

195 Tate, Dranna, Ph.D., and Sylvia B. Sch.ldt, Depart.ent of 

University, '-New Resources for Children and 
FMllles: The 1981 EconoBlc Recovery Act." 
(SepteBber S, 1984) ^ ' 

""'"''Snd p!hiMM; fr"""y- Dep-rt.ent of Health 

107 D .! Ren'bllltatlve Services, PL, (October 14. 1983) 
197 President s AdvUory Council on Prlviti Sector n t atlves 
and the White House Office of Private Sector 

Pa"i^H:i,^f:'(scpre^;bTr^?^nM) ^° 

199 Moaen's Bureau. U.S. Depirtaent of Labor, "Federal 

Legislation on Day Care," (SeDteaber 5 

200 Richard carol Director, United D^rc-re' cinlef ^ort 
c 1 (Septeaber 5, 1984) 

201 Select CoMlttee on Children. Youth, and Faallles 

De.ographlc and Social Trends: I-pllcatlons 'for 
federal Support of Dependent Care Services for 
Children and the Elderly," December, 1983, 
n P^^P^^^^ by the Congressional Budget Office 

202 Rothberg, Diana, President, Association of Part-Tlie 
lAt c Professionals, McLean, VA, (September S, 1984) 

203 Scarr, Sandra, Ph.D., Couonwealth Professor of 

Psychology, University of Virginia, (September 5, 

204 SBlth, Gerrle M., child Care Advisory Council, Fairfax 

County, VA; testimony presented before the Senate 
Agriculture Co..lttee, April 4, 1984, (Septe.ber S, 

205 Malone^ Margaret, Education and Public Welfare Division. 

jne Library of Congress Congressional Research 
oi^A u Brief Nuaber IB81027, July, 1983 

206 Herrlty, John H. , chalraan. Board of Supervisors. 

Fairfax County, VA, letter dated Noveaber 16, 1981 to 
The Honorable David Stockaan, Director, Office of 
A ^ **«'^M«"«nt and Budget, (Septeaber 5, 1984) 

207 Anderson, Kristin, Project Director, Working Parents 

Ynrk^'^iv '^f^'K^ ''"Sii^ Advocacy Research, New 
irta T 11 ' (Septeaber S, 1984) 

208 Tall Bull, Susan Vassau, feting Executive Director, Qua 

Qui Corporation, Missoula Indian Center, MT. 
(Deceaber 6, 1983) ' 

209 Weiss Rita S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean, College of Arts and 

Sciences, Inreal Project Director; PrcCessor, 
Departaent of Coaaunl catl on Disorders and Speech 
Science, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO, 
(Deceaber 6, 1984) ' 

210 Whltworth, shauna. Director of Research, Military Faally 

1983)*"^* Ce'^^«"*» Springfield, VA, (Noveaber 10, 

211 Wlckhaa, Gen. John A., Jr., Chief of Staff, U.S. Aray. 
... Washington, D.C. , (Noveaber 10, 1983) 

212 Wlessler, David and Jeannye Thorton, "Who'll W*fch the 

Kids? Working Parents' Worry," U.S. News and Wor ld 
Report . (Septeaber 5, 1984) 
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213 Wolf, The Hononhle Frank. U.S. House of Representatives. 
Virgin)!, (i,s.ptv5*^er 5. 1984) 

215 Woolsey, Suzanne. ^'Pied ^Hper Politics and the Child Care 

Debate." DAEDALUS> J ournal of the Awerican Acadewy of. 
Arts and?Hences ! Vol. 106. No. 2. Spring 1977. 
[September 5. i^ii) ^ ^ 

216 Wynn. Karen, Executive Director. Aaierican Jjdian 

Education Consultants. Inc., Tucson, AZ, (December 7, 

217 Youngl^jiies T. . President. Board of 2^ sectors .Chi Idren » s 

Aid Society of Utah; President, Early Childhood 
Research Prograa, Utah State University. (Deceaber 6. 
1983) . 

218 Zifller, Edward and Susan Muenchow. "Infant Day Care and 

Infant Care Leaves: A Policy Vacuu.." Aaerican 
Psychologist . Vol, 38, No 1. January. 1983. ^Septenber 

210 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. 

Special Studies Series P-23. No. 129. "Child Care 
Arrangements of Working Mothers: June 1982" 

220 Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. 

U.S. Department of Education. "To Assure the Free 
\pproprlate Public Education of All Handicapped 
Children," Sixth Ani.ual Report to Congress on the 
iBplementatlon of Public Law 94-142; The Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act. 1984 

221 Select Copplttee on Children. Youth and Faallles, "Federal 

Programs Affecting Children," January. 1984 

222 -Etaugh. Claire. Clial r and Professor of Psychology. Bradley 

University. Peoria. U, (Septe«ber 5. 198^1 
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LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING THE 
CHILD CARE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, YOUTH. AND FAMILIES 

ABcrlcan Acadcay of Child Psychibtry 
A«crlcan Acadeay of Pediatrics 
Aacrican Association of University Ncaen 
Aacrlcan Baptist Churches 
Ajaerican Bar Association 

American Federation of Federal, State, County, and 

Municipal Employees 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Home Econuaics Association 
American Huaane Association 
Aaerican Jewish Coiaittee 
American Nurses Association 
American Psychological Association 
American Red Cross 
Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 
Boys Clubs of Aaerica 
B'nai Brith Noaen 
Caiipf i re , Inc . 

Center for the Fasily of the American Home Economics 

Associ ati on 
Child CarC' Action Campaign 
Child Welfare League of America 
Children's Defense Fund 
Children's Foundation 
Church of the Brethren 
City of New York 

Council for Exceptional Children 
Council of Jewish Federations 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc, 

Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund , Inc , 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Future Homemakers of .''^erica 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc. 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union 

League of Women Voters 

Lutheran Council in the U.S.A. 

National Assembly of the National Voluntary Health 

and Social Welfare Organi rati ons , Inc, 
National Ar»sociation for Child Care Management 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 
National Association of Counties 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 

National Association of Social Workers 

National Black Child Development Institute 

National Center for Clinical Infant Programs 

National child Abuse Coal^tici 

National Coalition for Campus Child Care 

National Collaboration for Youth 

National Commission on Working Women 

National Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 

Clubs, Inc. of the U.S»A» 
National Mental Health Association 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services 
National Women's Political Caucus 
Parents Without Partners 
Pioneer Women 

Project on Equal Education Rights/NOW Legal Defense Fund 
Save the Children 
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School*Agc Child Care Project, Wellesley College 
Service Kaployccs International Union, AFL-CIO 
United Church of Christ, Office for Church and Society 
United Methodist Church, Department of Human Welfare 
United Methodist Church, Office of Public Policy, 

Women's Division 
Wider Opportunities for Wonen 
Women's Equity Action League 
YMCA 
YWCA 
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APPENDIX II 

I*'**^*^^^^^^^""^^^®® °" Children, Vouth, and FaBilies was created 
by the 98th Congress In 1983 to provide an on-going assessment of 
the conditions of American children and faailies, and to aake 
recoMendations to Congress and the public about how to improve 
public and private sector policies for this constituency. 

HEARINGS 

1983 

Beginning the Assessiient 

April 28 - iashlngton, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-058-69-2, $5.00 per copy) 

Prevention St rategies for Healthy Babies and Healthy Children 

( Pre ventlon strategies Task Force} 

June 30 - Washington, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-058-83-8, $8.00 per copy) 

FaBilies in Crisis: The Private Sector Response 
(Crisis Intervention Task Force) 
July 12 - Washington , D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-058-86-2, $4.00 per copy) 

Supporting a Faaily: Providing the Basics 
(EconoBlc Security Task Force) 
July 18 - Washington, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-058-87-1, $5.00 per copy) 

Teen Parents and Their Children: Issues and Programs 
(Prevention Strategies Task Force) 
July 20 - Washington, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-058-96-0, $5.00 per copy) 

Children, Youth, and Ffilies in the Northeast 

July 25 - New York, New Yorl 

(GPO stock 1052-070-059-19-2, $7.00 per copy) 

Children's Fears of War 

September 20 - Washington, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-059-13-3, $4.00 per copy) 

Children. Youth, and Families in the Midwest 
Septeaber 26 - St. Paul, Minnesota 
(GPO stock 1052-070-059-25-7, $4.25 per copy) 

Children, Youth, and FaBilies in the Southeast 
October 14 - MifiBi, Florida 

(GPO stock 1052-070-059-39-7, $4.50 per copy) 

Teenagers in Crisis; I ss ues and Pro g raas 

(Crisis Intervention Task Force; 

October 27 - Washington, D.C. 

(GPO stock 1052-070-059-38-9, $3.75 per copy) 

Paternal Absence and Fathers' Roles 
(EconoBlc Security Task Force) 
Noveiber 10 - Washington, B.C. 
(GPO stock 1052-070-059-44-3, $4.25 per copy) 

Children, Youthj and Faailies in the Mountain West 
December 6 - Salt Uke City, Utah 
(GPO stock 1052-070-059-47-8, $6.50 per copy) 
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Children. Youth, and Ffilies in the Southwest 
Deccaber 7 - Stnta Ana» till form a 
(GPO stock #052-070-059-48-6, $6.50 per copyJ 

1984 (To date) 

The New Une pployed: lonj-Terp Consequences for Their 
Tiillles 

Harch 5 - Detroit, Michigan 

Child Abuse: What We Know About Preven tion Stretegies 
(Prevention Strategies Task Force; 
March 12 - Washington, D.C. 

Child Care: B?i,innlng A National Debate 
April 4 - Washington, D.C. 

Working FfiUes: Issues for the 80's 
April \^ ' Haaden, Connecticut 

Youth and the Justice Systea: Can We Inte rvene Earlier? 
(Crisis Intervention Task Force; 
May 18 - New Orleans, Louisiana 

Child Caret Exploring Private and Public Sect or Approaches 
May 21 - Irving TUtllas/Fort Worth;, Texas 

iBP rovlng American Education: Roles for Parents 
(Prevention ^strategies Task ForceJ 
June 7 Washington, D.C, 

Violence and Abuse In Ape rlcan Faallles 
June 14 - Washington* D.C. 

Child Care: Exploring Private and Pub lic Sector Approaches 
June 18 - 5an Francisco, caiitornia 

Child Care: "laprovlng Child Care Ser vices: What Can Be 
Done?" 

^epteaber 5 and 6 - Washington, D.C. 
Child Car e: "Child Abuse and Day Care " 

Joint hearing with the Ways tnd Means SubcoBPlttee on 

Oversight, September 17 - Washington, D. C. 
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APPENDIX III 
SITE VISITS 
1983 

Under 21 > Covenant House - New York, New York 

IMulti -service prograa and long-tern energency shelter for 
runaway and hoaeless youth) 

Hotel Martinique - New York, New York 
iHousing for homeless faailies) 

St. Paul Maternal an d Infant Care Project . St. Paul Central High 

school, St. Paul, Minnesota 

(High school clinic, education and day care program) 

Mailpan C enter for Child DevelopBcnt and Jack son Mcporial Hospital 

Miaai, Florida ^ 

(Including Neonatal Intensive Care Unit, University of Miani) 

Priaary Chi Idren^ sMe di cal Center - Salt Lake City, Utah 

Uncluding In-Patient Treatment Program, Department of Child 
Psychiatry; Interaountain Pediatric Trautia Center; and Infant 
Intensi ve Care Uni t ) 

Orange County Youth Guidance Center - Santa Ana, California 

(tepporary facility tor non-violent criminal offenders aged 13 
to 18) 

1984 (to date) 

Project Bridg^ - Detroit, Michigan 

[ job-seekl ng skills and retraining progran run by Jewish 
Vocational Services) 

Let la Day Nursery • New Haven. Connecticut 

(the nation's oldest child care center for children of working 
parents) 

Adolescent Service Center - New Orleans, Louisiana 

^speclalired education and counseling services to junior high 
school students with disciplinary probleas, and their parents, 
to prevent school drop-out) 

Zale Corporation Child Care Center - Irving (Dallas/Fort Worth). 
Texas * 
(on-site corporate child care center) 

Chi Id Car e/Study Center - University of California at San Francisco 
(pre-school for children of students, employees and the 
coBBuni ty ) 
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ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF REFERENCES 

Ad Hoc Day Care Coaliiion, Washington, D.C, (September , 
1 984 J ** (154) 

• Ahrens. The Honorable Diane, Com! ssi oner , Ramsey County, 
MN; on behalf of the National Association of 
Counties, Washington, D. C. , (September 5, 1984) (97) 
Anderson Kristin, Project Director, Working Parents 

Project. The Centir for Public Advocacy Research, New 
York, NY, (September 5, 1984) (207) 

•Aronson, Susan, M.D., Chair, Pennsylvania Chapter, 

American Academy of Pediatrics; on behalf of /ne 
American Acadeay of Pediatrics, Arlington, /A, 
(September 6, 1984) (91) 

•Dal Clay, Margaret, President, Virginia Fa«i-y "ay 
Care Association, (April 4, 1984) (1 ) 
Baldwin, Wendy, Ph.D., Chief, D^ographic and Behavioral 
Sciences, Center of Population Research, National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Developiciit, 
Bethesda, MD, (July 20, 1983) (165) 

•Belsky, Jay, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hunan . . 

Develop.ent, Pennsylvania State University; on behalf 
of the Aiierlcan Psychological Association and the 
Association for the Advancement of Psychology, 
Washington, D.C, (Septepber 5, 1984 ) 193J 
Bennetts, lSsH^, "Minding the Ch Idren: Parents Find a 
Wide Variety of Day Care Quality in the U.S., 
The New York Tipes . Septe.ber 3, 1984, (September 5, 

•Berg«an!%obert., Executive for ?''^«>,^P"''"' ' 

Ch Id Care Dallas, TX , (May 21 , 1984) (2) 
Birch, To. L.. National Co.-ittee for Preventi on of Chi Id 

Abuse, Chicago, IL, (Septe.ber 5 1984 . (167) 
*Black, Joyce, Public Policy Chair, Child Welfare 

League of America; President, Day Care Council 

of New York, (September 5, 1984) (94) 
Block. Eve! Execitve Director, Statewide Youth Advocacy, 

inc., 'Rochester, NY, (July 25, 1983) ( 168 
Brazelton, T. Berry, M.D. Chief, Div sion °f,Child 

Development, Chi Idren ' s Hospi tal ; Associate Professor 

of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School, Boston, ma, 

(September 5, 1984) (169) 
•Breslin, Mary Lou, Deputy Director, Disabili y Rights 

Education and Defense Fund, Inc., Berkeley, la, 

(June 1 8, 1984) (3) , n. ■ ■ 

Brown. Larry, Director, Chi Id Protec t i on division. 

American Humane Association. Denver, CO, (September 

•BrubakirI'"nthli;*Public Policy Ch-lr, The Association 

of Junior Leagues, Inc., New York. NY, (September 6, 

Bryani!*AJiel"l, California State Coordinator, Firehawks 
Children's Program; Inspector, Oakland Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Oakland Fire Department, CA, (June 

•Burkel^KenyoHl A^iciate General Secretary, Division of 
Church and Society. National Counci 1 of Churches of 
Christ. New York, NY, (September 5, 1984) (96) 



• These witnesses testified at hearings held as part of the 
Select Committee's national child care Initiative. 

»» Datrs in parentheses refer to the date of the hearing for 
which testimony was presented or submitted for the record. 
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*Burton, LlndB, Mothers At Home, Vienna, VA. 
(April 4, 1984) (5) 
Burud, Sandra L. , Principal Investigator, National 

Employer Supported Child Care Project, child Care 
Information Service, Pasadena. CA, (June 18, 1984) 

Carey Mailjane, Director, INFOLINE, South Central 
Connecticut, (April 13, 1984) (6) 

*Carnes, Betty V., Chair, Executive Board, Child 

Development Associates Creden ti a 1 1 ng Commission; 
Human Services Coordinator, state Health and Human 
6!''l984) (98)" ^""""^s^^^"' Columbia, SC, (September 
*Carr, Irene, State-wide Secretary, The New York State 

)illr} ^^""l a"" ^"Ploy^^s Association; on behalf of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, Washington, D.C. . (September 5, 1984) (99) 

Cervantes. Robert, Assistant Superintendent, Child 

Hevelopment Division, California State Department of 

rk- 1^^"*^®^°"/ Sacramento, CA, (June 1 8, 1984) ( 100) 

Child Care Task Force, state of Maine, Department of Human 
Services and Department of Educational and Cultural 

ru;i^ (September 5. 1984) (160) 

Children s Cominisslon, County of Santa Cruz, "A 

Feasibility Report by the Children's Commission Task 
18'"98l?) fi4r' ^^^^^ CA, (June 

Children's defense Fund, Washington. D.C, (September 5, 

Claxton, Nancy, Coordinator, Child Development Program, 

7!^1983)"^7) Orange County, CA, (December 

Clinger, The Honorable William, Member, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Pennsylvania; Chair, The House 
Wednesday Group, (September 5, 1984) (148) 

Clow, Suzanne. Associate Director, Phoenix Institute, Salt 
Lake City, UT ; Chal rpe rson , Child Care Advisory 
Council of Utah, (December 6, 1983) (8) 

Coaner, ^Blossom, Parent, New Haven, CT, (April 13, 1984) 

*Cohen, Betty, Co-Director and Coordinator of Social 

Services, BANANAS, Inc., Child Care Information and 
Referral and Parent Support, North Alamada County. 
CA, (June 18, 1984 ) (9) "uiiLy, 
Cohn, Anne. Lxecutive Director, National Committee for 

12! f984 )"'(l02f ^^^^"^ ^^^^'^^^^ ^^^arch 

Collins, Glenn, "Minding the Children: Expr;rts Debate 

Impact of Day Care Children on Society," The New York 
_ , Tiwes. September 4 . 1 984, (September 5. \W41 (l76) — 
Cole. Eunice, President, American Nurses Association, 
Kansas City, MO, (September 5, 1984) (151) 
^Cooke. The Honorable Thomas H. , Mayor, East Orange, New 
Jersey; Chairman. Human Development Committee, U.S. 
1 984r^n03°^ Washington, D.C, (September 5, 



(103) 

'^Curtis, Carla. Public Policy Analyst. i\'ctional Black Child 
Development Institute, Washington, D.C. , (September 



Dawson. Ann Gllman, Principal Investigator. "Study of 

Employer Sponsored Child Care Servi es," Foundation 
for Hunan Service Studies, Inc.. Chicago TL- 
prepared for the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, (September 5, 1984), (155) 
*DeConcinl» The Honorable Dennis, Member, U.S. Senate, 
Arizona, (September 6, 1984) (lOS) 
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•Dobkin, Nina, M«iber, Children and Youth Priority, 

National Council of Jewlih Woien, New York, NY, 
(Septeabcr 6, 1984) (106) r r i i 

Doaeikis, Carole, Deputy Director, Office of Cowissions.. 
County of Sonoaa , CA, (June 18, 1984) (10) 

Dorris, Doris, Executive Director, Professional 

Association for Childhood Education, Danville, CA, 
(June 18, 1984) (149) 

Dunford, Mitii, Fomer Director of Public Issues and 
Advocacy, Junior League of Salt Lake City, UT, 
(DeceBb<9r 6, 1984) (181) ^ ^ 

Elgort, Catherine, Infant Toddler Director, and Maureen 
Sharon, Early Childhood Services Director, Marin 
Jewish CosBunity Center, San Rafael, CA, (June 18, 

•English, Jean, Chief Policy Specialist, Licensing B"nch, 
Texas Department of Huaan Resources, Austin, TX, IMay 
21, 1984) (12) 

•Esterline, Bruce, Fomer Executive Director, Corporate 
Child Development Fund for Texas, Austin, TX, IMay 
21 , 1984) (13) ^ ^ , ^ 

•Etaugh, Claire, Chair and Professor of Psychology, Bradley 
University, Peoria, IL, (September 5, 1984) (108, 
222) ^ , , . 

Feinberg, Lawrence, "Areas of Affluence ^"i"^^?? t 
Montgomery Lead Census Bureau's List of Wealthiest 
Large Counties," Washington Post , March 21, 1984, 
(September 5, 19811 TTTTJ 

•Fldler, Richard, Director of Personnel, Zehntel 

Corporation, Walnut Creek, CA, (June 18, 1984) (15) 
Fillin-Ych, Susan, Parent, New Haven, CT, (April 4, 1984) 

Fleenor!\oui.^e, Director, Child Day Care Services, 

ChildrenS Home Society of Calfornia, Los Angeles, 
CA, (June 18, 1984) (109) „ ^. . . , 

Fontana, Vincent, Medical Director and Pediatrician- 
in-Chief, New York Foundling Hospital Center for 
Parent and Child Development; Professor of 
Clinical Pediatrics, New York University College of 
Medicine; Chaii«n of Mayor's Task Force on Ch) id 
Atuse and Neglect of the City of New York, f^nrch 12, 

Fo^berg!^Steven! "Family Day Care In the United States: 
Summary of Findings," final report from the National 
Day Care Home Study, prepared for the Office of 
Children, Youth and Families, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1981 (127) 

•Friedman, Dana, Senior Research Fellow, Work and Family 
Information Center, The Conference Board, New York, 
NY, (September 5, 1984) (111) , 
Gamble, Thomas J., Ph.D., Erie County Office of Ch jdren 
and Youth; Yale University Bush Center for Child 
Development and Social Policy, New Haven, CT, 
(September 5, 1984). (173) . n i *i . 

•Gary, Warlene, Associate Director, Government Relations, 
National Education Association, Washington D.C. , 
(September 6, 1984) (142) . , , c i 

Gasper, JoAnn, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Social Services 
Policy, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
(April 4, 1984) (16) 
General Accounting Office Report, "States Use Several 
Strategies to Cope with Funding Reductions Under 
Social Service Block Grants ,"Auaust 9, 1984, 
Hl)R-84-68, (September 5, 1984) (174) 

•Gilius, Teresa, Executive Director, Austin Families, inc., 
Austin, TX, (May 21, 1984) (17) 

•Githens, James Carver, age 11, Baltimore, MD, (April 4, 
1984) (18) 
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•GonzaUr. (iail , Administrator, Sick Child Care Unit and 
Health Care Coordinator, San Juan Bautista 
Chi^ld Development Center, San Jose. CA. (June 18, 

*Graham, Becky, Parent, Houston, TX, (May 21. 1984) (20) 
*GuggenheiDier , Elinor, President. Child Care Action 

Campaign, New York. NY. (September 5, 1984) (112) 
Mlalpern, Madelon, Program Manager, Child Development 
Programs, San Francisco Unified School District. 
CA, (June 18, 1984) (21) 
^Harder, Sarah, Director, Legislative Program. American 
Association of University Women, Washington, D.C. ; 
Assistant to the Vice Chancellor. University of 
Wi sconsln-Eau Clair, (September 5, 1984) (113) 
Heade. Rev. Herman, Jr., National Director of Urban 
Affairs ard Church Relations, Prison Fellowship, 
Washington, D.C. (November 10. 1983 ) ( 175) 
Hedgecoth, Patricia J., Chief, Child Care Services Bureau, 
State Department of Human Resources, Carson Ci tv NV 
(June 18, 1984) (22) r. • ^. 

*Henson.^Rebecca^J. , Parent, Fairfax County. VA , (April 4, 

Herrity, John F. , Chairman, Board of Supervisors, Fairfax 
County, VA; a letter dated November 16, 1981 to the 
Honorable David Stockman. Director. Office of 
Management and Budget, (September 5, 1984) (206) 

"Miteshew, Betsy, Chairperson, Child Development Policy 

Board, California Children's Lobby, los Angeles, CA. 
(June 1 8, 1 984 ) ( 24 ) « . 

Holmes, Delores, Director, Family Focus/Our Place 
Kvanston, IL, (September 26, 1983) (129) 

*Holmes, Julia, Second Vice President, League of Women 
Voters of the United States, Washington, D.C, 
(September 5, 1 984 ) fUS) 

*Hughes^^Muriel^Posten, Parent, Wheaton, MD, (April 4, 

*Hutchinson, Barbara B. , Vice-President, American 

Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 

Organizations; Director, Women's Department, American 

Federation of Government Employees, (September 6. 

1984) (123) K / . » 

Jackson, Beverly Roberson, Ed.D., Director, Department of 

Human Welfare, General Board of Church and Society, 

The United Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. 

(September 5, 1984), (l76) 
*James, Jerry L. , Vice President, YMCA,.San Antonio. 

TX, (May 21, 1984) (26) 
*Jenkins-Monroe, Valata, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, 

Institute for Developmental Studies, Oakland, CA ; 

President, Bay Area affiliate. National Black Child 

Development Institute, CA, (June 18, 1984) (46) 
Johns, Mary Lee, Director, Children and Youth Services 

Program, Texas Conference of Churches, Austin, TX. 

(May 21 , 1984) (27) 
*Johnson, Loretta, Vice President, American Federation of 

Teachers; Chair, AFT Women's Rights Committee. 

(September 6, 1984), (134) 
Kagan, Jerome, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Harvard 

University, Boston, MA, (September 5, 1984), (178) 
"Karomerman, Sheila, Ph.D., Professor, Columbia University 

School of Social Work, NY; Fellow, Center for 

Advanced Study in the Behavxoral Sciences, Stanford. 

CA, (April 4, 1984) (28 - 32, 159) 
Kaufman, Barry A., Ed.D., Chairperson, Department of 

Education, Douinican College, san Rafael, CA; 

Post-Doctoral Fellow, UCLA Bush Foundation, Program 

on Child Development and Social Policy. (June 18 

1984) (33) ' 
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•Kean, The Honorablr Thomas H. . Governor, State of New 

Jersey; Chair, Human Resources Cowmi ttee, National 
Governor's Assocatlon, Washington, D.C., (Septenber 
S, 1984) (116) 
Kolben, Nancy, Director, Employees and Day Care Project, 
PAWS Pre-School Association, Inc., New York, Nit, 
(Septenber 5, 1984) (179) 

•Kowash, Robert, Early Childhood Learning Centers, 

Inc.; on behalf of the National Association tor Child 
Care Manigeaent, Washington, D.C., (September 6, 
1984) ( 117) ^, ^ , 

Krauskopf, Janes A,, Adilnl s trator/Coanl ssl oner , New York 
City Huaan Resources Administration, NY, (September 
5, 1984) (118) , ^ . 

•Kravln, Fonda, Executive Director, CoBUunlty Cooperative 
Services, Reno, NV, (June 18, 1984) (34) 

•Krevans, Julius R., M.D., Chancellor, University of 

California at San Francisco, (June 18, 1984) (35J 
Lasky, Deborah, Director, Child Developnent Center 

for Infants and Toddlers, North Orange County YWCA, 
CA, (December 18, 19P5) (157) 
Leonard, Martha, M.D.. Professor of Pediatrics, Yale Child 
Study Center; Chair, Governaent Llason Copiilttee, 
Connecticut Chapter, American Academy of Pediatrics, 
(April 15, 1984) ( 119) ^ . 

•Llddell, Louisa, Executive Director, Future Honemakers ot 
America; on behalf of the National Collaboration for 
Youth, Washington, D.C., (September 6, 1984) (120J 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., report from 

the Child Care Total Involvement Team, April 1984, 
Lincoln, IN, (May 21, 1984) (36) ^ n ^ 

Llndsey, Robirt. "Minding the Children: Increased Demand 
for Day Care Prompts a Debate on Regulation, The New 
Yor k Times , September 2, 1984, (September 5, 1984) 

Lipsltr, Joan, Ph.D., Director, Center for Early 

Adolescence, University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, (October 27, 1983) (121) 
•Lipton, Diane, Parent, Richmond, CA, (June 18, 
1984) (37) 

•Lopez, Antonla, Education and Staff Development 

Coordinator, Foundation Center for Phenomenologi ca 1 
Research, Inc.; Chair, Coalition of Migrant Child 
Development Agency Executives, Sacramento, CA, (June 

18, 1984) (38) , ^ ^ ^ux r 

Lucas Mary Lou, Chair, Strategies of a Decade Child Care 
Committee, United Way of the Bay Area, San Francisco, 
CA. (June 18, 1984) (39) 
Lundberg, Jonla E* , President. California Faml . 

Saratoga, CA, (June 18. 1984) (40) 
Maldonado, Dan, Executive Director. Institue of Human 

Resource Development, Salt Lake City, UT, (Dece«ber 
6, 1983) (182) , ^ , 

Malone, Margaret. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
The Library of Congress Congressional Research 
Service. Issue Brief Number IB81027, July, 1984 (205) 
Maltr. Patricia. Chief Executive Officer, (^ality Child 
Care. Inc., Minneapolis. MN, (April 4. 1984) (41) 



Women . 



Mann, Judy, "Investment", Washington Po st, August 17, 
1984, (September 5. iTTTl (1837 



Mann , 
Mann , 



1984, 



1964, 



Judy, "Child Care", Washington Post . August 1, 
(September 5, 1984) TTTD 
Judy, "Child Care", Washingtoii Po st. August 3, 
(September 5. 19b4) Tim 
•Maroncy, The Honorable Jane. Member, Delaware State House 
of Representatives, Wilmington; Chair, Advisory 
Committee on Children and Youth, Natl onal Conference 
of State Legislatures. (September 5. 1984) (122J 
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McAUley. Janrt. Membrr, Dade County Board of Education. 

Miami, FL, (October 1 4. 1983) ( 186) 
McCall. Carolyn. Ph.D. . and Louise Rosenrantz, M.Ed,. 

Pnson Match. San Francisco. CA. (June 1 8. 1 984^ 

McCartney. Kathleen. Ph.D, , Assistant Professor 

Department of Psychology and Social Relations. 

Harvard University, Cambridge. MA. 

(September 5. 1984). (187) 
McFadden, Joan R. . Executive Director, American Home 

Economics Association. Washington, D.C. . 

(September 5, 1984), (188) 
McGee, Elizabeth A., Director, Economic Se 1 f -Suf f I ci enc y 

for Teenage Parents Project, National Child Labor 

McNair, Ella, Director, Program Planning and Development, 

Delta Sigma Iheta Sorority, Inc, Rosslyn, VA. 

(September 6, 1984) (190) 
*McNemar, Kathleen, Child Care Coordinator, Houston 

2irl 984) ^^Jjj""^""'*^ Initiatives, TX, (May 

*Meyer. Doug, Director, Chi Id ren • s Mi ni st rl cs , First 

1 984) N$) (^^^urch, Dallas, TX, (May 21. 

^'^^^^'[gsJr^JlSO)^'^"^* Concord, CA, (June 18, 

'^^'^TX^^Ma; 2^1^84)' (?S) ''^'^^'^ 

Mlllstein, Merrilee, Chair, Permanent Commission on the 
Matus of Women; and Susan Bucknell. Executive 
Director, Permanent Commission on the Status of 
Women, Hartford, CT, (April 13, 1984) (l24) 

Montgomery, Velmette, and Anthony Ward, Ph.D., Co- 
Directors, The Day Care Forum, Inc., New York, NY. 
(September 5, 1984) (171) 

Nash, Lola, Director, Yale-New Haven Hospital 

Infant-Toddler Center, CT, (April 13, 1984) (47) 

Nationa Association for the Education of Young Children. 
1984) ^^[^j^^^^"*i'^8 Position, (September 5, 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. 
U.S. Department of Education, »'To Assure the Free, 
Appropriate Public Education of all Handicapped 
Children: sixth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of Public Law 94-142: the Education 

nrr. ^^a^^icapped Children Act," 1984 ( 220) 

Office of the Governor, State of North Ca Mna. "HelplnB 
Working Parents: child Care Options i Business 
(September 5, 1984) (193) usiness, 

Osterholm, Michael T. . Ph.D., M.P.H., Chief, Acute Disease 
Epidemiology Section, Minnesota Department of Health: 
Clinical Assistant Professor, Division of 
Epidemiology, University of Minnesota. (September S, 

Ovcrstreet, Edward J., Michigan Association of Chlldren»s 

Alliances, Lansing, MI, (March 5, 1984) (48) 
Page. Robin A., President, University of Utah Single 

Parents Association, (December 6, 1983} (177) 
Parrick, Maxine, Executive Director, Shadclands Children's 

Center, Walnut Creek, CA, (June 18, 1984) 

( 49 J 

Pearlman Ronald A., Acting Assistant Secretory on Tax 
Policy, U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
(Septeuber 5, 1984), (194) 
*Picclone, Joseph, Research Associate, Child and 

Family Protection Institute, Washington, D.C.. 
(September 6, 1984) (126) * * 
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Plngree, David H. , Secretary, State Departaent of Health 
and RehabilitAtive Services, FL, (October 14, 1983) 
(196) 

President'^ Adviaory Cuurn.il on Private Sector Initiatives 
and the White House Office of Private Sector 
Initiatives. "Eaployer Options to Support Working 
Faiilies,'' (Septeaber 5, 1984) (197) 

Prcsser, Harriet, Professor of Sociolofy, Division of 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, University of 
Maryland, (September 5, 1934) (156) 

Probst, Annice M. , Pre-School Association of the West 
Side, New York, NY, (September 5, 1984) (198) 
•Qulnn, Jane, Director of Program Services, Girls Clubs of 
Aaerlca* Inc., New York, NY; on behalf of the 
National Collaboration for Youth, Washington, D.C. , 
(September 6. 1984) (120) 

Rold-Green, Carolyn, Ph.D., Project Director, Friends 
Outside Faally Reunification Project, California 
Institution for Woaen, Salinas, CA, {June 18, 1984) 
(128) 

Rhode Island Department for Children and Their Faailies, 
"All AAsessaent of ?he Impact of Federal Budget 
Decision* on Services to Children and Faailies in 
Rhode Island", December 1983, (April 13, 1984) (50) 
Rhodes, Marie F. , Director, Children's Respite Care, 
Caraichael, CA, (June 18, 1984) (51) 
•Rhoncs, Aaron, age 8, Washington, D.C, (April 4, 1984 ) 
(52) 

*Rhones, Carletha, age 10, Washington, D.C, (April 4, 

•Rhoncs, Joan, Parent, Washington, D.C, (April 4, 1984) 

(53) 

Richard, Carol, Director, United Day Care Center, Fort 

Collins, CO, (200) 
•Rodriguez, Gloria G. , Executive Director, AVANCE 

Educational Program for Parents and Children, San 

Antonio, TX, (May 21, 1984) (55,56) 
•RoBaine, Michael F. , Ph.D., Vice-President, CoMUnity 

Relations, Zale Corporation, Irving, TX, (Site 

Visit), (May 21, 1984) (114) 
Rothbcrg, Diana, President, Association of Part-TlDe 

Professionals, McLean, VA, (Scpteaber 5, 1984), (202) 
•Rush, Louise, Director, Employer Related Child Care 

Project, Contra Costa Children's Council, Concord, 

CA, (June 18, 1984) (57) 
•Sale, June Solnit, Director, UCLA Child Care 

Services; Co-Director, UCLA Bush Foundation Prograa 

on Child Development and Social Policy, Ixis Angeles, 

CA, (June 18, 1984) (58) .... 
Sayres, Martha, M.D. , Director. Office of Academic 

Careers, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MA, 

(September 5, 1984) (131) 
Scarr, Sandra, Ph.D., CoMonwealth Professor of Psychology, 

University of Virginia, (Septeaber 5, 1984), (203) 
•Schaalzreid, Beverly, Air Force Fa»ily Activities 

Adaini strator , Morale, Welfare, and Recreation 

Directorate, Air Force Manpower and Personnel Center, 

U.S. Air Force, Randolph Air Force Base, TX, (May 21, 

1984) (59) 

•Schiitt, Gail, District Manager, Kinder-Care Learning 

Center, Deer Park, TX, (Moy 21, 1984) (60,61) 
•Schneider, Sharon, Parent, Caralchael, CA, (June 

18, 1984) (62) 
Schuchert, Johanna, Executive Director, Parents Anonymous 

of Virginia, (March 12, 1984) (146) 
•Seiderian, Ethel, Director, Fairfax-San Ansclao Children s 

Center, Inc., Fairfax, CA, (June 18, 1984) (63) 
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Select CoBBittee on Children, Youth, and FiBllles, 

U.S. House of Representitl ves, "Children, Youth, and 
PaBilies: 1983, A Yeir-Bnd Report on the Activities 
of the vSelect CoMittee on Children, Youth, and 
FaBilios," coBVlttee print, March, 1984, (164) 

Select CoBBittee of Children, Youth, and FaBllles, 
U.S. House of Representatives, "Denogrnphl c and 
Social Trends: iBpllcatlons for Federal Support of 
Dependent Care Services for Children and the 
Elderly," coBBittee print, DeceBber, 1983. prepared 
by the Congressional Budget Office, (201; 

Select CoBBittce of Childien, Youth, and FaBllles, 

U.S. House of Representatives, "Federal Prograas 
Affecting Children," coBBlttee print, January, 1984, 
(221) 

Sellgson, Michelle, School-Age Child Care ProjeC , 
Welleslcy College Center for Research on Moaen, 
Nellesley, MA, (SepteBber 5, 1984) (13^) 

Service Employees International Unlon» Washington, D.C., 
(June 18, 1984) (132) 

Shafer, Lynn, AdBlnl strati ve Director, NarB World Child 
DevelopBent Center, Stillwater, MN, (SepteBber 26. 

1983) (64) ^ 
Shaffer, Betty, Chair, Child Care Advocates of ABorlca, 

Orange County, CA, (DeceBber 7, 1983) (6S) 
ShuBaker, Paul, Executive Vice President, HuBan Resources 
and AdBlnl strati ve Affairs, Cuyahoga CoBBUnlty 
College, Cleveland, Ohio; on behalf of the National 
Coalition for CaBpus Child Care, (SepteBber S, 1984) 
( 1 3 S ) 

*Slegel, Patricia, Executive Director, California Child 
Care Resource and Referral Network, San Francisco; 
Chair, Child DevelopBent PrograBS Advisory CoBBlttee. 
CA, (June 18, 1984) (66) 
Silverman, Phyllis, Director, Career and Faally 

Center, Catalyst, New York, NY, (SepteBber S, 

1984) (136) 

Salth, Gerrle M., Child Care Advisory Council, County of 
Fairfax, VA; testlBony presented before the Senate 
Agriculture CoBBlttee, April 4, 1984, (SepteBber S, 
1984) (204) 

*Snelder, Ann, Executive Director, Neighborhood Centers, 
Inc., Houston, TX, (May 21, 1984) (67) 

•Snyder, Wayne, Corporate Manager, Eaployee Services, The 
Southland Corporation, Dallas, TX, (May 21 r 1984) 
(68) 

Soloway, Ron, Executive Director, Center for Public 

Advocacy Research, New York, NY, (SepteBber S, 1984) 

*Spencer-Perry, Eyana , age 10, Oakland, C\, (June 18, 
1984) (69) 

•Steneberg. Doreen, P., Parent, El Cerrlto, CA, (June 18, 
1984) (70) 
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APPENDIX V 

TABLE: CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Ty pe of Child C>i» AiitnaeBe nta for Children 
— mider 6 who Have BBPl oved Moiners 
CFercent Dl strl Dutl on J 

1958 1965 1977 1982 

Mothers Employed Full-tiae: 

ere In Child's Ho.e 56. 61 47. 21 27. 61 25. 71 
By Father 0.3 9.4 0.3 

Other Rel.tive 27. 8 1 .3 10. 

By Nonrelitive 14.2 18.5 5.9 b.i 

ere in Another Ho.c 27. 1 37. 3 46. 1 43.8 

R«l«tive 14.5 7.6 20. 3 19.7 

Nonrelitivc 12.7 19.6 25.8 24.1 

Group Csre Center 4.5 8.2 14.3 18.8 

Other Arringenents 11.8 7.4 11.9 11.8 

Mother Employed Pirt-tiac: 

Cire in Chi'i's Ho»e 

By Father 

By Other Relitive 

By NonreUtive 
Care in Another Hose 

Relative 

Nonrelati ve 
Group Care ArrangcBcnts 
Other Arrangeaents 



NA 


47.01 


40.31 


39.31 




22.9 


21.5 


20.3 




15.6 


11.7 


12.7 




8.6 


7. 1 


6.3 


NA 


17.0 


29.4 


34.0 


9.1 


13.6 


15.6 




7.9 


15.8 


16.4 


NA 


2.7 


8.9 


7.5 


NA 


33.2 


21.3 


19.2 



Source: Calculated froa U.S. Bureau '"^T*^' 
in Child Care Arrangeaents of Working Mothers, 
Cu rrent Population Reports . Series P23, No. 117, 
Table A; "Child Care Arrangements of Working 
Mothers: June 1982," Current Pop ulation Reports, 
Series P23, No. 129, Table A. 
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APPENDIX VI 

LIST OF WITNBSSES 
NAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMIHEE ON OVERSIGHT 
AND 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES 
HEARING: CHILD ABUSE AND DAY CARE 



SEPTEMBER 17, 1984 

The Honorable Mario Bluggl, Meaber, U.S. House of .Reprejcntatl vcs . 
New York • 
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Calif onla 
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Services 
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Child Development 
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Marcy Whltebook, Director, Child Care Employees Project, 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS 



We coBBcnd the Select Cowlttee for Its copprehensl ve 
review of the child care Issue, one that Is so vital to 
American fanllies, 

We fully support the findings of this report. However, we 
would like to subBlt additional views to expand on several 
areas that were referred to only briefly In the report. 

Head Start 

The importance o£ the high quality preschool educaticn 
provided to dl sdadvantaged children has been again confirmed by 
a recent privately funded long-tora study of a Michigan early 
childhood education program* 

For 20 years the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
In Ypsllantl. Michigan followed the lives of 123 black children 
with low test scores, fro. fa-ilies with little education, half 
of who. lived with only one parent. Half of the. received high 
quality preschool education beginning at age 3 and the others 
had no early childhood education, following instead the 
traditional school progra.* 

The results of the study. Changed Lives , were startling. 
Preschool graduates required far less re.edlal work In their 
ele.entary and secondary years. Al.ost twice as .any preschool 
graduates hold Jobs or have gone on to college or post-high 
school vocational training. Of the girls studied, only half as 
.any beca.e pregnant as teenagers. Substantially fewer 
preschool students dropped out of school, beca.e involved In 
crl.e, or received welfare. The authors of the study estl.ate 
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thtt the reductions in crl.e have saved the taxpayer over 
$3,000 for each person in the preschool group. 

In spite of Head Start^s proven effectiveness In providing 
high quality early childhood education for disadvantaged 
children, the program still serves fewer than one out of five 
eligible children. 

Since a comprehensive early childhood education prograi can 
reverse the trends for low incoae, disadvantaged children, we 
strongly recoBpend an annual Incr emental Increase In the nyhur 
of children who can participate in the Head Start pro H raa, 
without any dlpunltlon In the scope or quality of the services 
£lovli£d. It Is essential that we continue progra.s that are 
effective In Improving the long-tera prospects of disadvantaged 
chl ldren« 

Military Child Care 

The Bllltary^ as well as the civilian population, has 
becoBe Increasingly aware of the laportance of child care for 
Its e«ployees. As a result, we have seen the development of 
soae fine child care programs In all the services. 

Unfortunately, the quality of Bllltary child care varies 
drastically from post to post. The reason Is lack of 
standardization. There are no standardized Department of 
Defense guidelines for the operation of child care, or uniform 
policy on qualifications, training, and pay schedules for child 
care providers. Nor have the services established standardized 
day care guidelines Instead, day care depends upon the 
Interest of the base commander and efforts he chooses to exert 
to ensure quality child care. Another consequence of lack of 
standardization Is that some post child care centers 
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participate In the Departaent of Agriculture child care 
nutrition prograas, while others do not. 

When unitary faaUles are transferred, there Is no 
guarantee that child care will be available. This is a severe 
burden on dual-career faallles, where both parents serve In the 
■llltary. It Is also a problea for dual-earner couples when 
one spouse Is employed )n the civilian workforce. Frequently, 
when day care is not available, one parent Is forced to drop 
out of Bllltary service or stop their civilian Job. In other 
cases, the dual-career faally Is forced to separate, one parent 
regaining at the post where child care Is available. 

We recoaaend that the Deparfent of Defense establish a 
child car>» policy with standards to assu ri^ the availability of 
h<^h qu^Ht y child care for pllltary f^-n^... Such guidelines 
shou ld Include standards for safety , health, sanitation, fire 
prevention «nri nutrition, parent Involvement , trainin g and 

technical assistance to providers and sl»Ili "^'^"'^ 

conviction checks of operators and staff, and basic criteria to 
promote quality, such as gr o up siie and child/staff ratios^ 
curriculum, prograaalng aud staff qualifications. 

Moreover, resources should be provided to expand child care 
facilities to meet the deaands and add additi onal staffing when 
ni>ri>ssar Y. POD should also r eview policies — that — act — as, 
disincentives to persons in military housing froj. providing day 
care services in their own ho mes. Guidelines should be 
i>>.tabllshed for child care provided in nuarters since this is 
one way to expand the number of dav care slots available for 
service members' children . 
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The Quality of Child Care 



The recent scandMs involving sexual abuse of children in 
day care settings e»phasize the lack of quality control that 
frequently exists. In soae states standards are weak and in 
others the standards are not enforced. 

The quality of child care has suffered greatly as a result 
of the federal cuts in social service spending. States are 
struggling, with diminished funding, to continue day care 
services, as well as meet the expanding deaand they find in 
their coBBunities. Because resources are limited, states are 
often faced with difficult choices about resource allocation. 
Should they provide aore services to children or should they 
allocate .ore funds to regulatory activities and staff to 
■onltor and inspect child care furilities? 

The bottoa line is that the child care aarket is poorly 
regulated State licensing standards vary widely in basic 
health and safety requirements, staff/child ratios, group size, 
parental access. cri«inM record checks, and curriculum and 
staffing requirements. For example. 31 states fail to include 
any specifications about staff qualifications beyond requiring 
a high school dlnlop*. Of facily day care hoaos which piuviae 
the bulk of the child care in this country. 70 to 90 percent 
are unlicensed. 

The history of the last 16 years has been punctuated by 
controversy ovrr defining appropriate standards for child 
care. When the Title XX Social Services program, which 
provides the bulk of f ederally-f unded child care, was made a 
block grant program after enactment of the Omnibus Budget and 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. federO involvement was further ' 
reduced, 
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As ■ result, the federal governaent has abdicated its 
leadership role and left states with little help or inforaation 
on improving the quality of child care. The issue is the 
safety and well-being of children and how to achieve that goal. 



We reconaend the following steps: 



(1 ) The federal governpent should call a 



National 



Conference for poli cyakers . regulators^ day care operators^ 
professional child care orflani xati ons . and day care consumers 
t o discuss ways to .rovide quality care and over cowe barriers^ 
and to exttHine licensing policies and practices . 

(2) The federal governpent should establish a broad based 
Federal Coppission on Child Care to review and evalua te the 
status of child care licensing aod regula tion, to deterpine 
t heir ippact on day care, and whether federal gu idelines would 
ipprove the quality of care for children . 

(3) The federal governpent should act as a clea ringhouse 
for states on standards, regulatory definitions , and a> ^s of 
regulatory action that address the breakdown o f quality in day 
care . 

Patricia Schroeder 

George Miller 

NilliaP Lehpan 

Llndy (Mrs. Hale) Boggs 

Matthew F. McHugh 

Barbara A. Mikulski 

Ted Weiss 

Barbara Boxer 

Sander M» Levi n 

Bruce A» Morrison 

Gerry Sikorski 

Alan Wheat 

Matthew G. Martinez 
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ADDITIONAL VIHMS 



We are pleased to participate in the filing of this report 
on Faiilies and Child Care. It is an important docu«ent, and a 
good beginning to the Select Cowittee's deliberations on an 
issue which is probably the most conplex and far-reaching of 
any it will study. 

For in speaking of the care of children, we are not 
referring to the needs of a snail , specialized group. We are 
not considering children only as children. We are considering 
the Boral, enotional, social , and intellectual formation of 
American citirens for decades to cobc. We are also facing a 
reality that would have been considered an iapossible Orwellian 
night.are in the tl.c when we, ourselves, were growing up: 
that the average American fa.ily can no longer afford to care 
for its own chi Idren. 

What could hav<3 brought about this situation? In the 
Introduction to this report, the CoBiittee cites a few causes 
which can be considered in three basic categories: 

1) the breakdown of the Aaerican family 

2) the decreasing incone of faBilics 

3) changes in the tax treatiient of families 

Of the first, the effects arc apparent, though the causes 
■ay not be so easily discerned. Two in five marriages end in 
divorce. One of every five children in America is born out of 
wedlock. These families face burdens, both financial and 
emotional, which can overwhelm even the strongest individuals. 
That a great number of them require assistance above and beyond 
what is needed by two-parent families can come as a surprise to 
no one. 
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But what ibout the two-pirent fiBllyT Thl » report 

$tate> thit Bothers work prlBirlly for economic reisons. Wh«t 
do the»e reisoni coniUt oft Whit ire their ciuses? 



In lt» Introduction, the Cowlttee irgues thit the econopy 
has hurt fmllles! between 1979 .nd 1983 Che -edl.n f.-lly 
Incoae his slipped. Now thit the econosy his taken ■ turn 
upward we can expect ledlin Incomes to rise. Does this -ein 
that fewer wo.an will enter the workforce? Or will the trend 
contl nueT 

In fact, the aove toward a two-lncope family did not begin 
In 1979 with the decrease In faally Incoaes. It has been a 
gradual Increase of several decades. And the decline In aedlan 
Inco.e in recent years does not reflect the general trend of 
previous years. 

In real ter«s, the -edla" fa-lly Inco.e has Increased 
.arkedly over the past three decades. The hart below shows 
that the -edian fa.lly Incope nearly doubled between 19S0 and 
1979, though It declined nine percent froB 1979 to 1985. With 
these figures before us. It Is difficult to arg-ie that changes 
In fa.lly Inco.e, in >nd of the.selves, have caused an Increase 
in the nu.ber of working .others. 

MEDIAE FAMILY INCOMES IN CONSTANT DOLLARS (198J) 





19S0 


1960 


1970 


1919 


1963 


All 

fa«ilie» 


|13»736 


18,907 


25,317 


26,885 


24»580 


2 parent 
1 UncoBe 


13,720 


18,570 


23.872 


24,363 


21,890 


2 parent 
2 Incoae 


16,567 


23,213 


31,497 


34.256 


52,107 


Figurei 


irem U.S. 


Bureau ei the 


Censui 
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Finally, wh.t of the tax trettaent of faaliies? How has 
this .ffect«d the ability of fa.llU. to car. for their 
children? 

In the Chapter entitled. "The Federal Response," the 
personal and dependent oxeBptlons .re discussed. In 1948, 
these exemptions were set at $600. Today, they are $1,000. Me 
are told that If the exemption had been Indexed to keep up with 
incoae growth, It would be worth $5,600 today. 

The effects of the devaluation of the exe.ptlon are 
dr...tlc. In 1950. when .edl.n f„Hy . was $3,319 and 

the exemption w»s $600. the taxable Incone for a typical 
two-parent, two-child fa.Uy was reduced by 72 percent. In 
1983. the exe.ptlon reduces the taxable inco.e of that sa.e 
fa.Uy by only 16 percent. In 19«8, the .edlan Inco.e fa.Uy 
of four, with one earnei . paid 3.4 percent of Its inco.e In 
federal taxes. Today that sa.c fa.ily p.ys a. 7 percent of its 
Inco.e In f<^deral taxes. 

If .others enter the work force prl.arlly for econo.lc 
reasons, and If average fa.Ules arc unable to provide for 
their children on a single inco.e, tl en Congress ought to 
accept Us share of the bla.e. It see.s hypocritical to us to 
talk about the "changing A.erlcan fa.Uy" and the "new 
challenges" presented to the. without addressing our own part 
In creating those new challenge . or perhaps .ore accurately, 
those new trials. 

It 1', our sincere hope that the Child Care Initiative of 
the selert CoB.lttee on Children, Youth, and Fa.Ules will not 
end with this report. There re.alns so much .ore to be done. 
We have made a good beginning. We have exi.lned some of the 
current economic problc.s faced by fa.Ules. Wc have examined 
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the three sides of the child cire trlingle: ivil libl 11 ty , 
■ ffordtblllty, ind quility. We hive looked it the wiys In 
which these probleBi ire exucerbited by pirtlculir conditions 
of fiBilles with special needs. Now It is tlae to take a 
closer look at the causes, and especially at those causes to 
which the federal governncnt contributes. 

We are especially pleased that the first recoaaendati on 
cited by this report is a recoaaendati on that Congress 
iBBedlately revise tax policy to ensure that faaiiles raising 
children are not penalized, whether they choose to have one 
parent stay hose to care for children, or choose Instead to 
seek out of hoae care. hope that the Select CoMPlttee will 

take an Initial step In the process of re-establishing a fair 
tax policy for faallles by oxaainlng this policy and its 
problens at the beginning of the 99th Congress. 

We hope, also, that the Cowlttee will give greater 
attention to the type of nonaaternal care which seeas to be the 
preferred choice of post parents who choose day care. Suranne 
Woolsey In her essay, "Pied Piper Politics and the Child-Care 
Debate," explains that policymakers find the real facts about 
parental choice all too easy to Ignore: 



A policy naker or acadealc who lives In Bethesda or 
CaBbridge. with parents in Fort Lauderdale and a 
sister in Berkeley, l» not predisposed to think of 
relatives caring for his or her children. It is easy 
to forget that for those who live In South B^Jton or 
Harlea a child's grandaother or aunt Is Borc likely to 
be a few blocks away. 

But whatever the reason, the data seea to show that 
there Is far Bore Interest In Informal care in the 
hoae or the extended family than anyone would gather 
froB the public debate. Federal policies to help make 
this ort of care Bore affordable are lost l" the 
cacophony of contesting arguments over one "cthod of 
care — fomal centers and one way of funding It 
federal support to those centers. What wc need is 
closer concentration on what people need and want to 
help thea cope with their child care problems. (215J 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



There »re 11 recotnenda tl o.is ntde In this report. Of 
these, several receive our wholehearted and co.plete support. 
Others give rise to so.e questions; and about still others we 
have serious reservation. As Members of the Select Co.»ittee 
and co-authors of this report, we should leave our duty 
unfulfilled were we to o.i t an explanation of those 
reservations. 

With regard to so.e of the reco.«endati nos , wc si.ply do 
not see that the Co«»ittee has learned enough to put forward 
such particular proposals. Legislation e.bodying several of 
these recowendations existed long before the Select CoB.ittee 
started its Child Care Initiative, and we fear that in 
•tte.pting to build a case for these proposals, the Co«»ittee 
has neglected its charge to consider other alternatives. It is 
difficult »o be certain that one course is the best when it is 
also one of a very few courses wMch have been considered. 

In particular, the proposal to increase funding under the 
Social Services Block Grant is one which see.s to overreach any 
consensus reached by Me-bers of this Committee. The questions 
should be asked: "Has the Co.aittee yet seriously explored any 
other .ethod by which the federal government .ight aid 
low-lncoBe faallles with existing resources?" 

For example, the Cop.ittee has learned that the Dependent 
care Tax Credit Is the largest source of federal funding for 
child care, yet about two-thirds of Its goes to families with 
above-average Inco.e. Moreover, that credit Is generally worth 
far .ore than the dependent exemption that all fanllles 
recMve. and dl scrl.l nates against those fa.Ules which 
sacrifice a second Incoae In order to provide care at hoae . 
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By placing an upper incoae liait on the nependent Care Tax 
Credit, and liiitlng its use to lower and lower-iiddle income 
faailies, the Coa.ittee could find its $600 Billion to add to 
the Social Services Block Grant. Or, better yet, by 
restructuring the credit, allowing a larger percentage to 
low-incone fa-ilies and a smaller percentage to above-average 
incoie families, the credit could provide these millions 
directly to families in need. And unlike the proposal to 
increase the block grant, this change would target funding on 
child care needs. 

These are not recommendations which we are Baking in 
opposition to that which would increase the So-rial Services 
Block Grant, but they are exanples of the kind of creative 
proposals we hope the Cowittee will explore in the cosing 
year. In order to conclude that one course of action Is best, 
we must be able to weigh it against others to which we have 
given equal consideration. 

Along with the proposal to increase the Social Services 
Block Grant, an increase in the number of aeals provided by the 
Child Care Food Program was also recon-ended. Our reservations 
about this proposal stem fron a couple of sources. 

TestlBony submitted by one witness suggests that the Child 
Care Food Progra. could be much -ore effectively targeted to 
low-inco.e families than it is at present .( 204 ) Due to special 
rules regarding fawily day care hones, aany children eligible 
for benefits under the Child Care Food Progra. cobc fro. 
upper-iiddle inco.e faiilies. Given that an estimated $6 
percent of all children in day care are enrolled in family day 
care hoaes, this prublea could be c significant one. 
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In addition, the Child Care Food Prograp is another prograii 
which aids only those children whose parents choose out-of-hope 
care, There aro aany faailies of equal need who are left out 
of these benefits sinply because they choose to care for their 
children theaselves. 



If we need to improve the nutrition of children fron 
low-inco»e faBilies, can't we formulate a plan that does not 
require children to eat all of their aeals away fro« their 
faailies? Can we find a better way to serve low-incoae 
children. One witness suggested her view of "what this program 
is really all about: increasing the incopcs of the fapily day 
care providers; or perhaps it is to decrease the cost of child 
care to the working parents. In cither case, the child's 
nutritional intake is not af f cctcd, "( 204) 

The Report also reconaends that Congress establish a 
Hatching fund program to expand coppuni ty-bascd information and 
referral services, and incentive grants for the dcvclopaent of 
before- and after-school programs using school facilities. 
Both of these proposals are eabodied in legislation which has 
already passed the House, but this CoBaittee has not received 
enough inforaation on either of thea to aake the decision to 
endorse thea. 



Both information and referral services and the use of 
school facilities for latchkey children seen like an excellent 
way for coBBunities to solve soBe of their day care probi^rBs, 
But their excellence Is in part due to the fact that alnost 
every coBBUnity has the resources at hand to impleBent these 
prograBS if there is the will within the couBUnity to do so. 
These progfaBS have the potential to be perfectly reaponsivc to 
the needs of the coBBunity, but they also have the potential to 
be responsive to the lure of the federal dollar. 
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For extiple. the school ftcllltles child care prograB which 
has passed the House would provide 100 percent o£ expenses for 
the progri. In the first yetr. 50 percent In the second year. 
25 percent In the third year, and no Boney thereafter. By 
providing all the Boney In the first year, and none In the 
fourth. Congress Is saying that. coMunlties can afford to run 
after-school projects In their schools, but they will not do so 
unless we weight their decision. In so weighting the decision 
of the local coBBunity. Congress Bay in fact be lapeding that 
coBBunlty froB co.lng up with the best possible prograa for 

Itself, the one which Its citizens, and not Congress, will have 

to live with after the federal sonoy Is gone. 

Again. coBBUnity sponsored inforBatlon and referral 
services can becoBe a excellent way to Batch up faBllies with 
fasily day care providers. It also estabUshes for the 
coB.unlty a positive way to sot standards for providers without 
coercive Bethods which Bight decrease the nUBber of providers. 
But. should the coBBUnlty be setting those standards or should 
the federal govern.ent? If the federal governBent becoaes 
involved. It will surely set standards, even though It cannot 
at this point clal. greater knowledge of what those standards 
ought to be. 

Do wc require federal InvolveBent In InforBatlon and 
referral services? It Is hard to Bake the argUBent that we 
do. There Is no apparent reason why these services require 
federal funding. They are Inexpensive, they require very 
little technical knowledge, and they are suited to SBall 
coBBunlties (nn one In New York needs to know about day care in 
Ariiona). If allowed to do so. they can evolve fro. the 
coBBunlty need, grow with the coBBunlty's resources, and be 
iBproved through the coBBunlty's experience. One is teapted to 
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•»k: "If this is a need which local coMunities cannot fill, 
then what is?'' 

Finally, though we are not as faailiar with the proposal to 
■ake incentive grants to develop programs for four year olds in 
public scools, it seeas to suffer fro« so.e of the saae 
shortcomings as the school facilities child care progra. and 
the information and referral Batching funds progra.. The 
decision to burden the local tax base with public nursery 
school funding will be best aade by those raising the children 
and paying the taxes, 

EPFBCTS OP INFANT DAY CARE 

Several Select CoMittee Meabers continue to be concerned 
about the long-ten effects that out-of-ho.e care has on young 
children. Meabers voiced this concern in Additional Views to 
the CoMittee»s first publication, and what we have learned so 
far has not put those concerns to rest. 

Many researchers urged the Couittee to be cautious 
concerning infant day care (Etaugh, Belsky, Ga.blc, Kagan, 
Zigler), Their caution Is derived fro« research that shows 
soae negative or adverse effects of Infant care. While 
research findings showing negative effects represent the 
exception rather than the rule, the extent of these effects in 
the general infant day care population are not known. This is 
because the research is liaited, so«e of the Measures used are 
in dispute and the interpretations regarding the findings vary. 

•fe believe it is important that we expand on the CoMitee 
report and exaaine what these experts in the child care field 
told us regarding the potential effects of infant day care and 
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the limitations of the research which has been conducted in 
this area. 

First, the great majority of studies have evaluated optimal 
group day care received in high quality demonstration 
projects. Dr, Edward Ziglev states that "although empirical 
studies have produced li ttle evidence that infant day care 
disrupts pa rent -child attachment or Impedes the Infant's 
cognitive developjRent (Rutter, 1982), most of these studies 
have been conducted in high-quality, university-based centers 
with plenty of trained caregivers, not the kind of care most 
Infants are in. Only 17 percent of chldren in out-of-home care 
are in licensed day care facilities; the rest are in unlicensed 
family day care homes (Ruopp ^ Tro'ers, 1982), "(218) 

Another problem with day care research Is that most studies 
hvae looked only at short-term effects ot day care. Dr. Claire 
Etaugh told the Committee about one of the longitudinal studies 
conducted, •'In oae of the few Investigations to look at the 
long-term effects of Infant day care, Darton (198l) studies 
middle-class eight- to ten -yea r -old s who had experienced either 
full-time, part-time, or not group care as Infants or 
preschoolers. Children who had started full-time day care 
before the age of 12 months were most likely to misbehave, cry 
and spend time alone as elementary school children. Children 
who began part-time care before the age of 12 roriths . were not 
as likely to show these behaviors, suggesting that the 
combination of full-time day care and its Initiation at a very 
young age has the most powerful ef feet. "( 108) 

Dr. Htaugh also told the Committee about a study (Moore, 
1975) of British adolescents who had experienced either 
exclusive care by their mothers up to a^ 5 or some form of day 
'For girls, the type of care made little difference In 



care. 
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their soclil or personal adjuatBont, Boys, who had been 
exclusively hoae-reared up to age 5 showed grea\:er self-control 
and confomlty, less assert! veness , and aore tlnldlty with 
peers than boys who had experienced day care before age 5, The 
boys who had been In day care were aore active and aore 
sociable with their peers, but they also had aore differences 
of opinion with their parents and were aost nonconf oril ng . 
Moore concluded that although cxduslve Bothering and 
non-paternal care night produce different personality patterns 
In boys, neither pattern necessarily reflected better 
ad justnent. "( 222] 

Dr, Etaugh explained that "the soaewhat conflicting results 
of these studies suggest that as day care children and 
hoae-rcarcd children grow up, they aay not differ appreciably 
in teras of conforaity to authority or social relationships. 
And, where differences do appear (as in Moore's study), they 
are within the noraal range of behavior. A key issue here 
concerns the goals that parents and society have for their 
children. If it turns out that day care does lead to soaewhat 
greater assert I vcne ss and noncoapll ance but a) so enhances 
social and Intellectual skills, is that a tradeoff we are 
wl lllng to aakc?"(222) 

Returning to the llaitation of the research on the effects 
of day care, another area of concern is the aeasureaent of day 
care effects. A rather narrow range of psychological outcoaes 
has been exaalned, using a relatively saall nuaber of tests and 
cxperlaental situations. Dr. Jay Belsky told us about the 
"attachaent" test. "Typically what is found is that day care 
and hoae-reared Infants greet their aother in the saae aanner 
following a brief, but often stressful, separation, When 
differences d' eaerge, however, botween day care and 
hoac-rcared Infants, they tend to Indicate that the day care 
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Infants are Bore likely to avoid contact with their pothers as 
compared to the hoie-reared Infants who are nore likely to 
greet and approach theB.**(95) 

^•Whlle so«e Interpret such failure to approach and greet 
the Bothers, ■» evidence of an Insecure attachment 
relationship, others contend that it lerely reflects an 
alternate style of coplrg with this situation. Unfortunately, 
there Is no consensus In my field as to whether such avoidance 
of the Bother reflects so.e deficit or .erely a difference in 
the nature of the child's relationship with his or her .other. 
Worth noting, however, is the fact that there are several other 
studies not focused on attachment behavior which suggests that 
day care in the first or even second year of life aay be 
related to later aalad justaent on the part of the child during 
the preschool years. "(93) 

Many other areas have not been explored in ter«s of the 
effect of day care. Dr. Claire Etaugh told the Cowlttee of 
several factors which have not been examined In depth. For 
Instance, one Important factor which generally has been 
disregarded In day cure research Is that day care children are 
much -ore likely than ho.e-reared children to co.e fro. 
single-parent, working .other fa.llies. 'Ke need to do .ore 
research to determine to what extent any differences between 
day care and ho.e care groups can be attributed to these fa.lly 
characteristics rather than the child care arrange.ent 
Itself ."(222) StlU another factor with l.portant l.pllcatlons 
which has been largely Ignored Is what kind of care children 
..re receiving In those settings where .ost day care occurs, 
na.ely, in day care ho.es and In the chlldS c^^n ho.e by a 
nonrelatlve or a relative other than the .other. An additional 
question which needs to be explored Is what type of child care 
arrange.ent is best for children of a given age. Finally, very 
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few day care studies have syste^ati cally addressed the issue of 
gender differences. 

Dr, Tho.as Gaable and Dr. Edward Zigler have been studying 
soae of these areas in which quality is permitted to vary as it 
does in the real world, and in which the quality of family 
organization is also permitted to vary as it actually does in 
society. "We have found that for those families which suffer 
sooe disorganization, usually in the form of father absence, 
and for hose fanilies who are forced to use less than 
"university quality" day care, infant day care might be a less 
benign practice than it hod previously seemed. We have also 
found interesting gender differ- ces in regard to suscep- 
tibility to negative effects of infant day care. "(173) 



Drs. Gamble and Zigler found "that the pa ren t -i nf an t 
attachment system is resilient to short-term, isolated, 
disruptions. However, when stresses are prolonged or multiple, 
negative consequences of regular non-parental care in the first 
year of life become much more likely. A child's developing 
capacity to deal with peers and unfamiliar adults seems to be 
even more sen-.tivc. It does appear that variations in 
infantile child-rearing, as occasioned by the infant day care 
commonly available in the Uni teo States, may lead to decreased 
conformity to adult standards, and increased aggression and 
appeals to coercion in males. No strikingly negative effects 
have been found accruing to females experiencing such 
care. "(173) 



Dr. Armand Nicholi of Harvard Medical School also told us 
about the consequences of disrupting the parent-child 
attachment: "If people suffering from severe nonorganic 
emotional illness have one experience in commmon, it is the 
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.b.ence of . parent, through de.th or divorce, tlne-de.andl ng 
Job or .bsence for other reason*. A parent's Inaccessibility, 
either physically, e-o'lonally or both, can exert a profound 
effect on the child's emotional health." 

Knowing the above ll-ltations. researchers can only tell 
that il an Infant or toddler co.os fro. a relatively unstressed 
and stable Ja.lly situation and U there Is high quality care, 
then probably there will be no 111 effects on the cognitive or 
soclo-e.otlon.l develop-ent of the child. However, we have 
learned that -any of the children needing child care do not 
co.e fro. "unstressed and stable f.-Uy situations." 
Additionally to ensure "quality" care, there -ust be a low 
infant to caregiver ratio (at least one staff -e-bcr for every 
three infants), highly Involved staff, s.all group sUe. 
stability a.ong caregivers, and strict sanitation and Infection 
control procedures. It Is clear that meeting these conditions 
1, extraordinarily expensive. It would send the cost of Infant 
day care upwards of $150.00 per week or $7,800 a year. 

If these conditions are not .et the consequences can be 
very negative. Dr. Zlgler tuld us .bout a study (Ruopp, 
Travers. Glanti « Coelen. 1979) which found that when Infants 
were plarod In too large groups with too few adults, the babies 
cried -ore or beca-e withdrawn and apathetic. Lack of 
sufficient attention even led to exposure to potential physical 
danger. Furthermore, a study by Farber and Egeland (1982) 
Indicated that Infa.t* who experience fr.q-.nt changes In 
caregiver* do exhibit anxiety and Insecure attach-ents to their 
■others. (218) 

Dr. Jero.e Kagan furthe- elaborat'.d on the -ajor risk* 
.**oclat.d with groyp day care for Infant*. "The flr*t 
conc.rn* physical heaUh. Colds an/ -lid Uf.ctlon. are -ore 
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frequent In the group ere setting th.n they are in the ho-e 
beciuse of the conit.nt cont.ct with children who are 
te.porarlly ill. A second risk associated with day care is 
that the child who is te.pera.entally quiet and withdrawn can 
become excessively isolated in a group care center where staff 
«e.bers are busy. The quiet, apathetic child who bothers no 
one can easily be forgotten. A third risk concerns the course 
of cognitive develop.ent. Because language co.petence is one 
of the .ost i.portant skills of our society, day care planners 
should encourage a one-to-one interaction between staff and the 
young child so that language develop.ent is enhanced. Day care 
envlron.ents that restrict the young child to cribs or playpens 
prevent the toddler fro. practicing .aturing competences and 
retard the develop.ent of problei-$ol vi ng skills. "(178) 

With these notes of "caution." we cannot ignore the fact 
that we si.ply do not know conclusively that infant day care 
has no ill effects on a child's current or Uter develop.ent. 
The data is sparse and results .ixed. 

Given our concerns and the lack of definite answers on the 
effect of day care, we .ust atk ourselves not how to care for 
children, but what kind of care best .eets the needs of 
chldrenT As Jonla Lundberg so candidly told the Co..ittee, 
"All the rhetoric and testi.ony in the world cannot and will 
not change what the real needs of children actually are. If 
you are going to talk about the needs of the parents you aight 
.ake entirely different Judg.ent than if you will address 
pri.arlly the needs of chl Idren. "( 40) He cannot legislate or 
exercise quality controls over the capacity of one hu.an being 
to love and care for another. 

As Dr. Nicholi told us. children need a close, warn, 
sustained and continuous relationship with both parents. They 
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need st.blllty. continuity, and predlct.bl 11 ty . We share .gain 
with the Co»»>lttee Sel.a Fralberg-s classic analysis of the 
Importance ot -othcrlnu- In her book, Every Chi id " j. 
Birthright: In Defeni- of Mothering , she states: 

Babies have not changed their nature } "J^'/.^'/^b'y'the 
hu.an history. They have ""^ '"n^ le/ have 

chanalnH fanlly styles of the past decade. '"^^ "f'^ 
not cauVt up^lth the news that '^ey are enslaving 
thMr Bothers and causing donestlc upheavals by the 
»rr dent of their bl rthf And while we have been 
fe:sl'ng°'that U doesn' t ^-ake ,1' "''"-r w^ °h 

ffi-H? bathes, dlapjrs, holds and plays Saaos wi tn 
the™ • they don - 1 bell sv^ It. 1 1 has taken cl 1 11 ons of 
rese;rch ' dollars to find out what an/body 
grandmother knew 50 yrars ago. Babies know their 
parents and prefer thcai to other people as early as 
the first weeks of life. 

The Committee heard froi many witnesses who listed the 
shortfalls in the current child care notwo.-k and the need to 
„p.nd these resources. Regrettably, very little att^.tlon was 
focused on an option which holds a lot of promise for many 
women -- reducing the need for child core. 

Fro™ women who are mothers, we learned that "economic 
relief and social sanctions for mothers at home would be a 
strong endorsement of the advocacy of choice -- the belief that 
women should be able to choose what they want to do with their 
lives. As It stands now, economically and socially, many 
mothers feel pressured to work. Economic and social Incentives 
for -others who want to be at home would at last present women 
with a fair balance of opportunity -- the first genuine 
■■choice" they've had In a long time. "(5) He recommend that the 
Committee further explore ways of strengthening our family 
units so women have this choice. 

Respectfully submitted, 



Dun Coats 

Thonas J. BHlcy. Jr 
Barbara F. Vuctnovich 
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ADDITIONAL VIEMS 



1 h«d to do soae soul searching before I could sign this 
report. Eaotlonilly, how c»n anyone oppose nore money for 
child care. but. realistically, will the additional funds 
benefit our children? Will the >cney really go to increased 
child care services? I a. totally opposed to the recop.ended 
changes that would increase the federal budget by $727 

■ illion, I believe increasing the federal deficit would do 

■ ore ham to our children and fa«ilies. 

In the short run, the additional aoney would be added to 
the Social Service Block Grant for states to use as they see 
fit. In the long run, the .oney will add to the growing 
federal deficit, increase the federal governnent ' s clai. on 
available credit, decrease .oney available to the private 
sector, help to increase interest rates, help to slow the rate 
of growth and cause the stagnation of our future economy. This 
Is not the legacy I want to leave ny three children. That is 
why I tm forced to take the unpopular position of opposing lore 
■oney now for child care. 

I will use .y hope state of Indiana as an example, Mhen 
the Social Service Block Grant was introduced to take the place 
of Title XX, Indiana made two very important decisionsj first 
they decided the cuts in funding would be absorbed equally 
between .11 prograps it served, ai.j second they continued the 
251 statv Batching funds that had been required by Title XX but 
not by the block grant. These two decisions .ay be why Indiana 
has been ,ble to expand the number of children served by Title 
XX chi Id care since 1981 . 

The recoMendation, "Congress should iwediately provide 
funds under the Social Security Block Grant at the aaxlBU* 
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level authorized for FY 1985 under Title XX of the Social 
Srcurlty Act (42 USC 1597 Sec. 2001 - 2008). with eaphasls on 
child care services*' would add on additional $600 allllon to 
our deficit. Indiana would receive approximately $12 illllon 
froB that increase and as Is their policy probably divide It 
equally between all their prograus, unless It was given "with 
enphasls on child care services. Then they could put what 
they are required to towards child care end use the difference 
between th- $10 Billion they are now using for child care and 
the "euphaMred" apount and divide it between their other 
programs. The Idea of "eBphasls" In a block grant takes awa> 
froB Its purpose of letting the Individual states decide whot 
they need and not the federal government, It goes against the 
whole purpose of block grants. The reality Is that the $600 
■illllon Increase would go to the states to decide how to use 
U. I think the states who are not currently serving their 
child care needs will continue not to serve then in the future 
while the deficit goes up. 

The recoBuendatlon ''For children eligible to participate in 
the child care food prograB» nutritional supports should 
Include three aeals and two supplements per day per child'' 
would require the child care provider and the day care center 
to replace the faplly and hone during wealtlae besides costing 
$27 million. My family ^ad financial problems when 1 was 
young, but the strength I found In them and the meals we shared 
together can never be replaced by a child care provider and day 
care center. I have to question the wisdom In allowing the 
federal povernmcnt to replace the family In our children's 
lives. Also, the wisdom of ddlng another $27 million to the 
deficit. 

The third part of the recommendation, "Congress should 
require states to disregard an Initial ihlrty dollars, plus 
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one-thlrd of reaainlns eirnlngs, plus work expenses (including 
rcasonible child cire cost related to eaployBent). when 
dcterplnlng the a«ount of benefits to which a recipient AFDC 
faally Is entitled" would take the responsibility we have given 
the states away and add another $100 ullllon to th« federal 
deficit. I have no delusions that the states as cited above 
can't do what Is required p>nd what they want at the sane tlie. 
I have to question the benefits It will really provide while 
■ddlng another $100 Billion to the deficit. 



There are ten other recopiendatl ons nade by this report and 

my thoughts on those recoBaendatl ons are addressed In the 

Additional Views of my colleagues Dan Coats, To« Bliley, and 
Barbara Vucanovlch. 



Respectfully subaltted, 



Dan Burton 
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